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The School’s Newest Tool 











Cy Moruer, Mother, do you 
know what?” shouted Mary as 
she rushed pell mell through the 
front door. 

“No, dear, what?” 

“The Governor of California 
talked to our social studies class 
today.” 

“Oh, now, come, come, Mary, 
youre fooling me. He's in San 
Francisco at the meeting Daddy’s 
attending.” 

“But, Mother, you don’t under- 
stand; he was on television, and he 
looked right at me and he talked 


» to me.” 





Miss Gladys Latham has been consultant in 
radio and television education for the Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District for thirteen 
years. 








By Gladys Latham 


This scene might have taken 
place in any one of a thousand com- 
munities throughout our great 
country. Both educational and com- 
mercial television are doing such 
things daily. 

The miracle of television—com- 
mercial, open-circuit, closed circuit, 
or educational—brings into the 
home, the classroom, and the public 
place events as they happen. Great 
moments in history, dramatic pro- 
ductions, Broadway musical com- 
edies, opera, leading sports events, 
science and adventure, religious 
programs, foreign language tele- 
casts, Shakespearean plays, or a 
simple flannel board story told by 
a primary teacher for small children 
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make up the program logs of tele- 
vision stations. This is television 
in America today! 


Educational Television Stations 


All radio and television stations 
in the United States are licensed by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to operate “in the public 
interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.” Of the nation’s channels 275 
have been reserved for educational 
use—44 are now on the air, 6 are 
under construction, and 1] are in 
the advanced planning stage. Once 
on the air, ETV stations may tele- 
cast information and _ instruction 
to classrooms during school hours 
and to homes in the evening. High 
school seniors in Sacramento study 
United States history over KVIE, 
young mothers in St. Louis listen to 
Dr. Spock discuss child care via TV; 
a group of engineers listen to the 
latest findings on stress and strain. 

Operating and maintaining tele- 
vision is a costly business. On the 
commercial side, Proctor and Gam- 
ble of soap and washing powder 
fame have a monthly television 
budget of $4,000,000. The produc- 
tion costs alone of one “Shirley 
Temple Storybook” program run 
to $150,000. Educational television 
stations have no such money; and 
since they are not allowed to carry 
commercial programs, financial sup- 
port must be secured from other 
sources. Many stations are com- 
munity stations and as such rely 
upon the citizens of the viewing 
area for their financial support. 
Yearly memberships are sometimes 


sold for $10 each. KQED in San 
Francisco raises about one third 
of operating expenses from an an- 
nual on-the-air auction, plus fund 
drives during which viewers are 
invited to become “viewer-spon- 
sors” for a contribution of $10, $25, 
or $50. For this they receive a 
monthly program guide and a 
studio pass which authorizes ad- 
mission to see programs in produc- 
tion. Many school districts contract 
for services by paying so much per 
pupil, while others give a set sum 
for the services; commercial sta- 
tions often make generous contribu- 
tions as do business and industry, 
labor unions and service clubs in 
the area. 

The Ford Foundation, through 
its Fund for Adult Education and 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, has provided more than 
$20,000,000 for ETV. Just last sum- 
mer the Foundation announced a 
grant of $2,706,000 to qualifying 
Educational Television stations for 
the purchase of the latest video- 
tape recording machines. The 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, at that time, gave 
each station $10,000 worth of video 
tape. This video tape, a new elec- 
tronic marvel, actually captures the 
picture as well as the sounds of 
television programs on a reel of 
magnetic tape, two inches wide. 
The picture quality has such high 
fidelity it looks like the original 
“live” program. The tapes need 
no processing and may be edited 
and played many times without 
deterioration. 

















Educational television programs, 
in the beginning, were planned to 
instruct and inform small select 
groups of adults with particular in- 
terests. But educators, faced with 
the staggering growth of the num- 
ber of school children and subse- 
quent shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, realized what possibilities this 
new medium held for classroom 
instruction. Working with station 
personnel, they were able to set up 
many in-school programs which 
would assist the teacher in devel- 
oping basic skills and enriching the 
curriculum. 


TV Teacher 


What type of teacher could pre- 
sent the lessons over the air? After 
much thought, discussion, experi- 
mentation, and research, certain 
qualifications were set up. She 
must be an enthusiastic, successful 
classroom teacher with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject; she must 
love children and have the ability 
to work amiably with others. She 
must be a good organizer, but be 
pliable and able to take criticism. 
In addition to the above, poise, 
creativity, imagination, and a good 
command of the English language, 
as well as skill in handling audio- 
visual materials are necessities. 
Also, television teachers must have 
or develop a certain amount of 
showmanship, because their “cus- 
, tomers” are exposed to it daily on 
the commercial air lanes. And last, 
she must be willing to put in ex- 
tra time, for preparation for one 
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lesson may require eight or more 
hours. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

Another duty of the television 
teacher is to prepare a Teacher's 
Guide to be given to all classroom 
teachers at the beginning of each 
semester. This includes a resume 
of the program, concepts, vocabu- 
lary, bibliography, before-viewing 
activities, follow-up utilization, and 
anything else pertinent to the les- 
son. This information enables the 
class teacher to orient her class 
before the telecast and plan utiliza- 
tion following the television lesson. 
The most successful educational 
television takes piace when the 
class teacher and TV teacher work 
as a team, planning the lessons and 
setting up the utilization activities 
together. The television teacher is 
able to cover more ground than 
the classroom teacher because of 
the necessity for care in planning 
and timing, the absence of interrup- 
tions, and the skill gained from one 
or more rehearsals. The carefully 
worked out lessons provide in- 
service training for viewing teach- 
ers. But in spite of all this, tele- 
vision will never replace the 
teacher; it lacks the personal con- 
tact and it disregards individual 
differences. 


The Center 

In addition to programs local 
stations are able to provide, the 
Educational TV and Radio Center 
provides weekly programs to the 
Educational TV stations through- 
out the country. The Center is 
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network headquarters for these sta- 
tions. The office of the president, 
the public relations department, 
and the program and development 
offices are located in New York, 
while at Ann Arbor, Michigan, are 
the business, research, and distribu- 
tion offices. On file there are many 
hundreds of films and carefully 
selected tapes, produced by com- 
mercial and educational stations 
across the country. From this stock 
of selected reels, the Center pro- 
vides seven and one-half hours of 
programming weekly to ETV sta- 
tions. It also stimulates and co- 
ordinates research in ETV and 
counsels new stations on programs. 
It is coordinated for future network 
productions. 


Closed Circuit 


Closed circuit provides another 
important link in our educational 
chain. There are some 300 closed- 
circuit installations in schools and 
colleges in our country today. 
Closed-circuit television is being 
used for instruction and training at 
twenty-one military bases. Many 
colleges had experimented with 
instruction via television and found 
that the achievement of students 
was as good as that of those taught 
by the conventional classroom 
methods. The next step was to 
find how effective instruction by 
television would be at the primary 
and secondary levels. 

The Washington County, Mary- 
land, school district with offices at 
Hagerstown was chosen for this 





closed-circuit experiment. The 
school staff worked with staffs of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the Electronics In- 
dustries Association and set up a 
plan which included a six weeks’ 
workshop for administrators, teach- 
ers, and interested citizens. This 
was held in the summer. 

Participants set about to find the 
best ways to use classroom tele- 
vision to its greatest potential. 
Coaxial cable was installed as were 
receivers and telecasting equip- 
ment. Three studios and a film 
room from which movies and slides 
could be fed into the television 
system were set up. At first only 
eight schools participated; but at 
the end of three years, the fall of 
1959, the number had increased 
and 18,000 students were receiving 
some of their instruction via class- 
room television. In a given class 
period the television teacher used 
only 50 per cent of the time while 
the room teacher used the remain- 
der for questions and answers, dis- 
cussion, tests, and daily assign- 
ments. Much has been learned and 
many fine things have developed 
from this experiment. All educators 
eagerly await the published report 
of the findings. 

There are many other fine closed- 
circuit experiments now going on 
with excellent results. On the col- 
lege level perhaps the most widely 
known is at Penn State University, 
which has a campus-wide network 
of six separate systems. 








The world’s largest closed-circuit 
television system for education is 
now in operation at the United 
States Army Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. More than 
450 receivers bring instruction and 
other training material to a student 
body of 6,000, even to the boys in 
the base hospital so they may keep 
up with their classmates. 

In San Jose, California, four 
schools are linked with the campus 
of San Jose State College. Here, 
teachers in training have an op- 
portunity to study and participate 
in a project which may revolu- 
tionize classroom teaching. 

Color is being used by a few 
closed-circuit installations to tell 
the story more completely. The 
largest of these projects is at the 
Army’s Walter Reed Medical Cen- 
ter in Washington. From here 
demonstrations and lectures are 
piped to various points in Wash- 
ington and to medical conferences 
in New York, as well as to the vari- 
ous buildings in their own huge 
center. 


Continental Classroom 


TV'S NEWEST STAR—A 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM— 
EDUCATION VIA TV 


500,000 AMERICANS RISE AT 
6:30 TO LEARN 


These sound like fantastic news- 


' paper headlines, but nevertheless 


they tell a true story. In October, 
1958, Dr. Harvey White, a physics 
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professor at the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California, 
gave his first lecture in physics from 
the New York studios of the Na- 
tional Broadcesting Company. The 
hour was 6:30 a.m., the course, 
“Continental Classroom.” The half 
hour, two semester course was pre- 
sented five times a week, and the 
skilled instruction was given for 
high school physics teachers. One 
hundred forty-nine stations cleared 
time to carry the show and 200 col- 
leges and universities offered full 
academic credit for the course; 
examinations to be taken on the 
campus of the participating school. 

The response was tremendous: 
5,000 teachers enrolled for credit, 
while 27,000 viewers each sent in 
fifty cents for the syllabus. People 
from all walks of life crawled out 
of bed at that early hour to learn. 
In San Francisco 800 professional 
engineers watched to learn the 
latest discoveries and _ theories; 
blind high school students in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, listened and 
worked out the assignments with 
the aid of others; qualified inmates 
of San Quentin Prison took the 
course; and industrial companies 
all over America paid the registra- 
tion fee for their employees to en- 
roll for credit. 

Dr. White, an author, lecturer, 
and consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been on 
the University of California physics 
faculty for thirty years. Occasion- 
ally on his program he presented 
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distinguished guest lecturers. Among 
them were seven Nobel Prize win- 
ning authorities who discussed 
nuclear physics. The complete 
course has been put on film by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
is now available to school districts. 

“Continental Classroom” is on 
the air again this year, but for one 
hour. The time from 6:00 to 6:30 
A.M. is a repeat of the physics 
course of last year. In the period 
from 6:30 to 7:00 a.m., Professor 
John F. Baxter of the General 
Chemistry Division at the Univer- 
sity of Florida presents Modern 
Chemistry in color. More than 300 
colleges and universities now grant 
college credit to those completing 
the course. It is estimated that Con- 
tinental Classroom now has 500,000 
viewers. Perhaps the size of the 
audience reveals the thirst of 
Americans for scientific knowledge. 


Commercial Stations 


In addition to “Continental Class- 
room,” commercial stations carry 
many programs that instruct, in- 
form, and teach. Scholastic Teach- 
er, the weekly magazine, carries a 
page called “Look and Listen” on 
which are listed notes on selected 
radio and TV programs. These are 
broken down into Drama, Music 
and Arts, Public Affairs, Science 
and Exploration, and Programs for 
Young Viewers. 

Space does not permit even men- 
tioning many of the fine programs 
carried by local stations and the 
networks, but attention should be 
called to two or three. 


The Ralston-Purina Company 
presents “John Gunther’s High 
Road” over the ABC network each 
week. Mr. Gunther, in his own in- 
teresting way, takes the viewers to 
many parts of the world on his 
tours. For each program the com- 
pany’s TV Education Department 
provides a Teacher’s Study Guide 
containing a synopsis of the film, 
teaching suggestions, a vocabulary 
of new or unusual words, and 
graded references for those who 
wish to pursue the subject further. 

“Twentieth Century” is presented 
each week over the CBS network 
by the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of America. History- 
making events are dramatized with 
a “You Are There” technique. A 
Television Teaching Aid is offered 
to all teachers. This contains back- 
ground information, audio-visual 
and social studies suggestions, as 
well as a suggested reading list. 
Films of these programs are avail- 
able for classroom use. 

Local television stations in San 
Francisco have done some fine 
medical programs to which atten- 
tion should be called. Since the 
San Francisco Bay Area is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s impor- 
tant medical centers, interest of the 
public in unusual surgery is high. 
KRON-TV in cooperation with the 
San Francisco Medical Society has 
presented a series of hour-long 
medical telecasts. The first, on 
artery reconstruction, is believed 
to have had half a million viewers. 
This was followed by programs on 











a cornea transplant, brain surgery, 
an operation to alleviate the symp- 
toms of Parkinson’s Disease, and 
the newest research on the heart. 
The tremendous response of letters 
and phone calls proves the layman 
wishes to be informed of the prob- 
lems challenging modern medical 
science today. 

No discussion of commercial 
television would be complete with- 
out mentioning some of the fine 
cultural offerings. “The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour,” “the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame,” “Playhouse 90,” “du 
Pont Show of the Month,” “New 
York Philharmonic,” “Johns Hopkins 
File,” “Conquest,” and others give 
listeners many hours of pleasure. 


Illiteracy 


A tremendous new experiment in 
adult education was started last 
January in the Carolinas, Alabama, 
and eastern Tennessee. In the area 
covered there are great numbers 
of adults classified as illiterates. 
Ten commercial and three educa- 
tional stations present lessons de- 
signed to teach non-reading adults 
to read and write at third grade 
level. Volunteer teachers help the 
groups as they meet around the 
television sets. 


Radio 
Radio has more listeners than 
the average person realizes. The 


Metropolitan Opera broadcasts pro- 


vide hours of pleasure to music 
lovers. Many local stations carry 
hours of stereophonic music and 
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reports of top flight commentators 
and newsmen. 

In the Great Valley of California 
an excellent series of programs is 
prepared and presented each week 
for in-school listening by the 
McClatchy Broadcasting Company. 
Local school supervisors assist in 
an advisory capacity in setting up 
the series. These carefully worked 
out programs are presented over 
the company’s four stations in Cali- 
fornia and one in Nevada. The 
series takes the name of the station 
over which it is heard; in Sacra- 
mento it is “KFBK Goes to School.” 
Monday’s program, “Down Science 
Byways,” is written for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high students; 
Tuesday brings “Folk Music for 
Listening,” geared to the new ele- 
mentary state text; on Wednesday 
primary children listen to stories 
on “Storybook Land”; “Our World 
Today” brings the news to young 
people on Thursday; Friday's 
“Cavalcade of California” recounts 
colorful episodes in the history of 
the state. The company furnishes a 
Teacher's Guide for all listening 
classes. 

For more than thirty years, the 
Standard Oil Company once a 
week has been broadcasting music 
appreciation lessons to students of 
the eleven Western states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. A Teacher's Manual 
is provided. The theme this year 
is “Musical Tours of Our National 
Parks.” The broadcasts may be 
used in social studies, science, or 
music. 
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New York City for ten years has 
had a radio High School of the Air 
for Home Instruction. Daily se- 
quential lessons in English, science, 
biology, and world and American 
history are broadcast to students 
who are home-bound because of 
illness or physical disability. Home 
Teachers visit the students for an 
hour and a half twice a week to 
teach all regular high school sub- 
jects. Sets of assigned daily lesson 
plans are mailed out to these stu- 
dents every six weeks. Many of 
the permanently disabled students 
have received their high school 
diplomas from the New York 
School of the Air. 

In conclusion, attention should 
be called to the fact that space has 
not permitted mentioning the many 
other excellent educational radio 
and television programs beamed 
to the schools each week. 

All educational television today 
is in an experimental stage. Educa- 
tors are learning as they work. 
They are carefully studying and 
weighing the many factors involved 
in using this new tool of instruc- 
tion. It has tremendous potentiali- 
ties. Many questions, however, are 
in the minds of those contemplat- 
ing its use. 


How much of our budget can 
we spend for services? 

How are receivers secured? What 
size screen for our particular prob- 
lem? 

Shall we release teachers to pre- 


‘sent lessons? 


Can we fit the lessons into our 
class programs? What about time 
schedules? 

Do students taught by television 
do as well in tests as those taught 
by the conventional method? 

Answers to some of these ques- 
tions are already available. As the 
experiments continue, replies to 
the others will be found but this 
will require research, study, and 
patience. 

Several facts have shown up in 
the educational TV projects. Our 
country has thousands of adults, 
hungry and eager for more knowl- 
edge. Many who left school before 
graduation are willing to make 
sacrifices to further their education. 
The unschooled now have a chance 
of learning in the privacy of their 
own homes. Young people avidly 
watch science and travel programs 
at home. 

The years ahead will be rich and 
fruitful years for those working 
with the school’s newest tool— 
educational television. 





A Teacher 


Aa Class 


and A=-V 


TEACHER, a Class, and a class- 

room supplied with audio- 
visual instructional materials spell 
a wonderful potential for realistic 
learning. As with any recipe, how- 
ever, the end result depends in 
large measure upon the way in 
which the ingredients have been 
combined during the formative 
process. 

Take the ingredient labeled 
“audio-visual instructional materi- 
als,” which refers to specific devices 
such as motion pictures, filmstrips, 
slides and transparencies, records 
and tape recordings, opaque mate- 
rials and television. These materi- 
als themselves are no longer new; 
they have been with us for a 





Dr. Irene F. Cypher is an associate 
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ommunica- 
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Realistic 


Learning 


By Irene F. Cypher 


considerable period of time. The 
day has passed in which to refer to 
them as “new teaching materials.” 
With the possible exception of tele- 
vision they have been in use for a 
goodly number of years. 

These tools have been employed 
by educators and group leaders in 
many situations and have proved 
their worth under the testing fires 
of schoolroom utilization, armed 
services training courses, commu- 
nity and business training situa- 
tions, church and Sunday school 
sessions. It has been shown that 
each and every one of them has 
the potential to rouse and stimulate 
interest in subject matter, clarify 
information, illustrate processes, 
assist in identification and retention 
of factual data. The spade-work 
days of proving that the materials 
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will contribute to teaching and 
learning are over. 

We do, however, need to consider 
constantly how to use these mate- 
rials more effectively, so as to reap 
the full benefit of their power as a 
means of strengthening our educa- 
tional program. Let us therefore 
go on record right here about sev- 
eral essential points: 

1. There is nothing magical about 
any of the materials. They do not 
drop down from a pink cloud and 
perform miracles in and of them- 
selves. 

2. Audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials are not a substitute for a 
teacher. They are devices which 
enable a teacher to extend the 
frontiers of her own abilities as a 
teacher and also enable her to 
bring her pupils in touch with 
myriad wonders of the modern 
world. 

8. Audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials help to break down barriers 
of time and space; they make it 
possible to look back into the past 
and ahead to new worlds; they 
bring us into touch with the farthest 
corners of the world and with many 
peoples and types of situations. 

4, Audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials belong in the classroom as 
an integral part of whatever work 
the pupils are doing in the course 
of their study. 

To look the matter squarely in 
the face, what we are saying is 
simply this: There is available 
today a host of materials which 
the teacher can call upon to help 
give meaning and purpose to the 


lessons she shares with her pupils. 
These materials are part and parcel 
of modern living; they are a part 
of American home life. If they are 
not used in our classrooms, then 
the pupils of today are being de- 
prived of education which actually 
fits them for life as they will find 
it when they go out into their com- 
munities as adults. 

A point we should here stress em- 
phatically is that to have meaning, 
these materials must be used as a 
normal part of classroom work and 
not as isolated experiences. They 
should not be kept as sugar-plum 
rewards to be viewed in some spe- 
cial dark room or in the auditorium 
for assembly programs. These ma- 
terials add meaning to learning 
only if used when they contribute 
to the need of the moment. 

As educators we know that chil- 
dren learn at different rates of 
speed;’ that children bring to their 
learning a variety of home back- 
grounds, social experiences, per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. The teacher 
who can bring a variety of materi- 
als to bear upon her classwork will 
be able to meet these varying in- 
dividuals at the point where she 
finds them and be helped to lead 
them forward. If she must go to 
a special room, upset the regular 
routine of work or subject the class 
to unusual procedures, then the ma- 
terials are not part of normal work, 
they lose their validity as a means 
of strengthening normal learning 
and become extraneous experiences, 
they tend to hinder rather than to 
strengthen. 


toed 


toed 





We do need to strengthen the 
educational program. Every minute 
spent in the classroom should be 
so utilized that it has true meaning 
for our pupils. The instructional 
materials used should contribute a 
sense of sincerity and of reality to 
what is learned. To take one in- 
stance of what this means, look 
with me at the device known as 
the tape recorder. Market statistics 
indicate that the sale of tape re- 
corders for home use has increased 
noticeably in the past two years. 
What does this mean? It means that 
families are using this way of com- 
municating and keeping in touch 
with each other. Miles may separate 
grandparents and_ grandchildren, 
but each can hear beloved voices 
and enjoy a give and take of family 
conversation, which, incidentally, 
can be preserved for years. 

Why do we not exchange more 
conversation between classes? Tape 
recorders are not the special prop- 
erty of speech and music classes! 
Do you record the discussions, 
meetings, and celebrations of your 
class? Do you record the opinions 
expressed in Class A for Class B 
to hear and comment on, and then 
record the reactions of Class B as 
they reply to the presentation? It 
certainly strengthens a case to hear 
what has actually been said! Hear- 
ing as well as seeing aids believing. 

Now let’s take this matter of light 
and darkness. No one is asking for 
session after session in darkened 
rooms. For some types of projec- 
tion we do still need either com- 
pletely or relatively darkened rooms 
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for best viewing results, but for 
many others this is not true. It is 
actually the screen viewing area 
which needs to be protected from 
direct light for adequate viewing; 
the rest of the room can remain at 
normal light or a controlled degree 
of light sufficient to permit note 
taking or lively discussion. Many a 
discussion of slides will be strength- 
ened if the class is also able to look 
around at exhibits pertaining to the 
subject matter of the slides under 
consideration. Coordinate your pro- 
jected materials and the way by 
which they are viewed and dis- 
cussed in relation to other non- 
projected materials. 

Then there is this matter of fac- 
ing the class while demonstrating 
or presenting a topic. Here is where 
the type of slide material, known 
as “transparencies,” for use by 
means of the overhead type of pro- 
jector becomes so valuable. Teach- 
er and pupil demonstrators work 
facing the class; projection is under 
normal light for the room; material 
can be prepared in advance and 
permanently printed on acetate; 
diagrams and drawings can be 
made, erased, altered as the lesson 
proceeds; maps, diagrams and sec- 
tional pictures can be built up in a 
series of overlays. The ability to do 
this adds much to geography les- 
sons; it adds visual strength to 
science demonstrations; it strength- 
ens arithmetic demonstrations; and 
it is an asset for bookkeeping work, 
for whole pages of ledgers can be 
shown on a transparency and items 
entered, erased and reentered. This 
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is a flexible device and there are 
probably many unsuspected ways 
of using this material that we have 
still to uncover. If you haven’t used 
it to any extent, try it the next time 
you want to add vividness and ap- 
peal to a story presentation which 
builds up as you go along. And, 
incidentally, this is a fine device to 
use if you are teaching a television 
lesson. By this means you continue 
to face your audience even when 
drawing diagrams, and you can 
point easily to the parts of a picture 
or chart. It is a decided asset for 
television teachers. 

Personally I have always been an 
ardent advocate of the use of scale 
models and dimensional dioramas. 
Because these groups can be made 
by pupils, they allow for that im- 
portant element known as creative 
opportunity. This is also true of the 
flannel and felt boards. Devices 
such as these are not new, but we 
are finding new uses for them. 
Quite frequently the flannel board 
has been thought of as having 
greatest usefulness in the lower 
grades. Recently, however, teach- 
ers in the upper grades and in jun- 
ior and senior high school have 
found it an excellent device to use 
in the presentation of reports. This 
is particularly true when symbols 
and picture elements are an essen- 
tial part of the report and when 
the position of such symbols must 
be changed about as the report 
progresses. Here again, too, we 
have a valuable device for televi- 
sion lessons, one to be recom- 
mended because it is flexible and 





lends itself to many situations. 

This matter of television is of 
course our newest front, and a 
wonderful one at that! Television 
is another type of audio-visual in- 
structional material and we should 
learn to use it as we have used the 
other materials. This particular 
article is not directed to television, 
but it is pertinent here to say that 
television presentations add to the 
instructional program an element 
of realism that is priceless. 

We deplore the fact that some 
teachers seem to have fallen victim 
to a sort of fear that television is 
about to displace them. Actually 
television programs heighten the 
importance of the classroom teach- 
er. After any television demonstra- 
tion lesson it becomes increasingly 
important for good classroom teach- 
ers to follow up with the interest 
created by the program. The thing 
for us all to do is to find those areas 
of the curriculum which lend them- 
selves to television presentation. We 
need to work with those who are 
organizing the school television pro- 
gram; we need to give a lesson by 
means of television and to take a 
good long look at the way we pre- 
sent our story, so that we can make 
it more vivid the next time. Plan- 
ning for a television lesson is an 
excellent professional experience 
for any teacher. It becomes neces- 
sary to examine methodology, the 
technique of presenting subject 
matter. This is good for us, for it 
strengthens our consideration of 
the technique of teaching. 








There is no one best type of ma- 
terial to recommend for use. The 
best thing for any teacher to do is 
to become familiar with all types 
of materials and then to become 
eclectic to the nth degree. By this 
we mean simply to use her own 
judgment in terms of what she feels 
will best suit her own teaching and 
her own pupils’ needs. 

The greatest danger we see in 
the path is that of “set patterns” 
for the use of any instructional ma- 
terials. The very same filmstrips 
that stimulate and intrigue one 
class may prove ineffective with 
another class. A teacher needs to 
be alert to differing needs; she 
needs to reexamine materials in 
terms of what they contribute to 
any lesson. There is nothing that 
says she must show any film, film- 
strip, or set of slides in its entirety 
at one time. Try showing part of a 
film one day, and the rest another 
day; make narrative recordings of 
the pupil descriptions of a set of 
slides they photograph themselves; 
forget what the catalog says about 
the grade level for which a film 
is produced and try it with your 
own class of a different grade. 
They may appreciate the review of 
material they never understood 
before. 

Don't let materials dictate to you 
—use them to fit your own situation. 
Try them under different condi- 
tions; show the film you used to 
introduce one lesson as a means of 
reviewing the entire study. Use 
your pupils as reviewers — try 
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asking their opinions of some of the 
films and filmstrips you view. It 
will help them to build up stand- 
ards upon which to base criticism, 
and it will help you to ascertain 
what materials really appeal to 
them and communicate to them. 
After all, the reason we have an 
educational program is to commu- 
nicate to pupils in such a way that 
they will apply what they learn to 
real life situations. One of the rea- 
sons for pupil failure and drop out 
is a lack of interest in what goes on 
in a school and a failure to relate 
school program to living. 

If a pupil is interested in what 
he is learning, if he is helped to 
see that it has a relation to him 
personally, and if it is made to 
have value for his present and fu- 
ture career, then he will want to 
continue to learn. The modern 
audio-visual instructional materials 
have a potential for such experi- 
ences, and they are an integral part 
of our life today. 

There is so much good that can 
come out of these classroom expe- 
riences. It is always heartwarming 
to watch the eyes of pupils as they 
respond to beautiful color made 
possible by modern photographic 
processes. It is wonderful to note 
pupil response to good sound as 
recorded by today’s sound repro- 
ducing devices. It is just plain good 
to know that as a teacher I have at 
my fingertips the means of strength- 
ening my own and my pupils’ learn- 
ing experiences. 








WD regs LABORATORIO! Opera- 
tion Laboratoire! It must be 
announced in both Spanish and 
French, because the operation was 
carried out through the combined 
efforts of the “Spaniards” and the 
“Frenchmen” of Charlotte High 
School in Charlotte, Michigan. 
One might say that the operation 
actually had its beginning four 
years ago when the members of 
Los Amigos (Spanish club) and 
the members of Les Réveurs 
(French club) held their first sum- 
mit meeting. During the six years 
of their existence the two organiza- 
tions had gone their separate ways 
in the greatest of rivalry and not 
without some jealousy. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to estab- 
lish better reiations between the 
two groups and, if possible, to 
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initiate some activities in which the 
“Spaniards” and the “Frenchmen” 
would participate together. 

In the course of their discussion 
they found one common interest— 
the language room. Even the lan- 
guage teacher belonged to both 
groups! Instead of talking about 
the French department and the 
Spanish department, they began 
talking about the language depart- 
ment. Someone suggested that the 
two clubs might pool their slender 
resources and combine their efforts 
to earn additional funds with which 
to purchase some piece of equip- 
ment which could be used by not 
only the members of the two clubs 
but also all of the students in the 
language department. 

A projector seemed to be the 
most needed item at the time be- 
cause slides played an important 
role in their studies of France, 











French-Canada, Spain, and Span- 
ish-America, as well as serving as 
a frequent motivation for conversa- 
tion. If the teacher didn’t have to 
bring her projector from home or 
they didn’t have to requisition one 
of the projectors from the audio- 
visual center days in advance, they 
would be able to use slides at the 
moment they were most needed in 
the lesson. 

Committees were appointed, 
plans were made, and in due time 
the necessary money was earned 
and the projector was purchased. 
Moreover, Los Amigos and Les 
Réveurs closed their year on 
friendly terms because they had 
worked together. 

The following year a_ second 
meeting was called to select a sec- 
ond project. One member, repeat- 
ing words that he had heard more 
than once, “To understand the 
Spanish people one must under- 
stand their music,” suggested that 
the next piece of equipment essen- 
tial to the language department was 
a four-speed record player. Motion 
made, seconded and carried! Money 
earned! Machine purchased! More 
good will established! 

The fall of 1958 found the clubs 
on the hunt for a third project on 
which they might cooperate. This 
time they selected a tape-disc re- 
corder as the next piece of equip- 
ment with which to enrich the lan- 
guage program of Charlotte. As a 
result of the purchase of this ma- 
chine, doors were opened to new 
language experiences. Listening to 
voices coming to them from France, 
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from Spain, from Latin-America 
helped the students realize more 
than ever before that language was 
not merely an academic exercise 
carried on in the classroom, but a 
means of expression for people all 
over the world. 

In the spring of 1959 an unex- 
pected windfall came to the lan- 
guage department in the form of 
six pairs of earphones and a jack- 
box. Now six students could sit 
around a table and listen to these 
voices from other countries without 
disturbing or being disturbed while 
other members cf the class con- 
tinued their recitation. This expe- 
rience suggested to them still an- 
other project. Many of them had 
seen the language laboratory at the 
University of Michigan. If a re- 
corder with earphones is good, a 
laboratory will be still better! 

And so—once again Los Amigos 
and Les Réveurs called a summit 
meeting. It was moved, seconded, 
and unanimously carried that the 
1959 project be the construction of 
a language laboratory. Since their 
funds were limited, expenses had 
to be kept at a minimum. Teacher 
went on the search for unwanted 
tables that could be used as the 
base on which to build the booths 
and finally came up with six old, 
discarded mechanical-drawing ta- 
bles. 

Material was ordered from a local 
lumber company, and the boys who 
were the most proficient with saw 
and hammer began spending their 
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lunch periods and after-school 
hours in the shop, where the shop 
instructor advised them on each 
new step in the construction of the 
booths. In the meantime other club 
members spent less time at the 
lunch table in order to hurry back 
to the language room to work on 
the tables. They covered the tops 
with masonite, ran a long board 
across the front to make six short 
tables look like one long one, and 
finished the edges with aluminum 
stripping. 

In three weeks the day came— 
the greatly anticipated day—when 
the chairman announced that the 
booths were ready to be brought 
up to the language room and bolted 
in place on top of the tables. When 
the crew of ten came down the 
hall carrying the booths, they 
grinned proudly as they were wel- 
comed by some two dozen amigos 
and réveurs who had flocked to the 
language room to catch the first 
glimpse of their new lab. The grins 
drooped at the corners momentarily 
when the eyes above the grins saw 
that the structure was too long to 
make the turn in the hall to enter 
the classroom door. Undaunted 
they beat a hasty retreat out the 
front entrance of the school, around 
the building, and to the language 
room, where they brought the 
booths in through the window. 

The next morning the Committee 
on Electrical Arrangements went 
into action and wired each booth 
for two channels. (Optimism in 
action—they owned only one re- 
corder!) Thus it was that for the 


modest sum of $51.40 the mem- 
bers of the two clubs provided the 
language department with a six- 
booth laboratory, the equivalent of 
which would have cost $540 if pur- 
chased ready-built. 

With two weeks of the school 
year remaining, the senior mem- 
bers had time to experiment with 
the lab before they graduated. 
They had a taste of what the other 
members were to experience when 
they returned in September. 

The members of the board of 
education were sufficiently pleased 
with the efforts of the students that 
they provided them with two more 
recorders and a dozen more sets of 
earphones, which were delivered 
in time for the opening of school. 
Because of their generosity, the 
“audio” approach to the study of 
French and Spanish was in full 
swing when the students entered 
the language room the first day of 
school. Their first assignment was 
to step up to the chart on the bul- 
letin board at one end of the booths 
and sign their names, thereby re- 
serving a booth for the listening 
period of their choice: (1) before 
classes in the morning, (2) during 
the home-room period, (3) during 
the noon hour, (4) after classes in 
the afternoon. The chart on which 
they made their reservations bore 
two titles in bold letters: LABO- 
RATORIO and LABORATOIRE. 
From the very beginning all booths 
were filled nearly all of the listen- 
ing periods with from two to six 
students taking advantage of the 











extra earphones plugged into a jack 
at one end of the booths. 

The next step in Operation Lab- 
oratory was Parents’ Night, de- 
signed to enable parents to become 
acquainted with this innovation in 
the language program of Charlotte 
and to let them see for themselves 
just what it was that attracted their 
sons and daughters to school early 
in the morning, kept them late in 
the afternoon, or sent them to the 
kitchen to pack a noon lunch. Since 
there would undoubtedly be (and 
there were) too many interested 
parents to be crowded into the 
room at one time, it was decided 
to invite the parents of the students 
of French one evening and the 
parents of the students of Spanish 
another evening. More summit 
meetings! Even though they were 
holding separate meetings, they had 
a purpose in common and made 
their plans together. The play which 
they planned to present both eve- 
nings was cast from thespians of 
both clubs, who rehearsed together 
for the good of all. 

Each evening the parents were 
given a brochure which described 
the objectives of the language pro- 
gram, the methods used to achieve 
the objectives, the purposes and 
activities of the language clubs, the 
excursions sponsored by the de- 
partment, and the role of the lab- 
oratory in the language program. 
The common brochure had a pic- 
ture and an illustration on each 
side of the cover so that when 
handed to the guests with one side 
up it read: Ici On Parle Francais 
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(French is spoken here) and when 
handed to the guests the next time 
with the other side up, it read: 
Aqui Se Habla Espafiol (Spanish 
is spoken here. ). 

The play pointed out in an amus- 
ing way the values of studying 
French or Spanish. A musical pro- 
gram and a short travelogue via 
Kodachrome transported the guests 
to France one evening and to Spain 
the other. A popular event on the 
program was the laboratory inter- 
lude. As the guests arrived they 
had an opportunity to take their 
turns sitting at one of the booths 
and experiencing, in a much ab- 
breviated form, what their sons and 
daughters were experiencing dur- 
ing their lab periods. Later in the 
evening a question and answer peri- 
od cleared up many points for par- 
ents who were being exposed to a 
“foreign” language for the first time. 

The officers of the clubs presided 
at the refreshment table, serving 
coffee and cup cakes from the top 
of which waved miniature flags of 
France, Spain and Mexico. Both 
parents and teacher went home at 
the close of the program convinced 
that the learning of French or Span- 
ish is not a problem of the student 
alone but an experience to be 
shared by student, parent, and 
teacher. 

What does Operation Laboratory 
mean to the language department 
of Charlotte High School? It means 
many things. It means, first of all, 
that the language experience is no 
longer limited to the class period. In 
class, even with the seventy-minute 
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period found in the Charlotte 
schedule, the maximum speaking 
period for each student could 
never exceed two minutes even 
if the entire period were devoted 
to oral practice. With a variety 
of language experiences and a 
certain amount of supervised lesson 
preparation, only a part of the sev- 
enty minutes can be devoted to oral 
work. Additional practice before 
this year had to be done at home 
where, in many cases, the practice 
did more harm than good because 
the student, having no model to 
follow, made many mistakes. 

The laboratory enables him to 
come in twice a week and have a 
thirty minute private lesson of lis- 
tening and repeating. Sometimes he 
is listening to the voice of his own 
instructor. At other times the stu- 
dent of French is listening to a 
professor from the Sorbonne or an 
actress from the Comédie-francaise, 
while the student of Spanish in the 
next booth may be taking a private 
lesson from a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Havana, listening to a 
poet from Madrid, or hearing the 
voice of the late Diego Rivera of 
Mexico. Teen-agers from Spain and 
Spanish-America and from all cor- 
ners of France come into the lab 
on tape and chat about their towns, 
their schools, and their festivals. 
Other materials used in the lab in- 
clude pronunciation and intonation 
drills; selections from the textbook; 
questions and answers about the 
history, geography, and customs of 
the countries being studied; and 


sound tracks from films previously 
seen and discussed in class. 

The lab is a blessing to the shy 
student who may be too embar- 
rassed to try to read or speak a 
strange language in class with so 
many ears turned in his direction, 
to say nothing of the eyes that are 
focused on him. All embarrassment 
leaves him in the privacy of his 
booth, and he does not hesitate to 
try out those queer sounds. As he 
practices, he is encouraged by the 
reassuring voice coming from the 
earphones, telling him that if he 
holds his lips in a certain way and 
places his tongue in a certain posi- 
tion, he can’t make a mistake. The 
confidence gained in the lab carries 
over into the class situation, and 
soon he begins to read and to speak 
without fear. 

The language lab helps the stu- 
dent who has been absent and 
comes in to make up the work that 
he missed. In the BL (before lab) 
days, students crowded around the 
teacher's desk, waiting for help. 
One needed help on Spanish intona- 
tion; another, on French nasal 
sounds. One needed to have ques- 
tions dictated to him, and others 
wanted explanations of the gram- 
mar missed during their absence. 
Now the lab can take care of many 
of these problems. The pronuncia- 
tion drill is handled in the sched- 
uled lab period. After this thirty- 
minute session the students may 
put on tapes to fill their individual 
needs. The two machines that feed 
into the booths and the extra one 
on the stage make it possible to 





care for three different needs at one 
time, leaving the teacher free to 
juggle three or four more. 

The additional practice which 
the students are having in these 
lab periods is resulting in more ac- 
curate pronunciation, more fluent 
reading and conversation, and 
better understanding of the spoken 
language. Thirty minutes in the 
booth with all distractions elimi- 
nated is worth many times thirty 
in the classroom where the student 
falls prey to distractions of many 
kinds. While he is seated at the 
booth, the student sees only the 
printed pages in front of him and 
hears only what is coming through 
the earphones. With such undivided 
attention progress is inevitable. 
Tests made at the end of the first 
four weeks in the four beginning 
classes were most gratifying. In 
nearly every case accuracy and 
fluency in reading were in direct 
relation to the frequency with 
which the student had used the lab. 

The language laboratory has re- 
sulted in increased interest in lan- 
guage study. Here are a few of the 
remarks heard the first week of 
school when students were taking 
off the earphones and picking up 
their books to leave after their lab 
period: “That’s fun!” “It’s easy 
when you learn this way!” “The lab 
sure helps, doesn’t it!” “This is real 
cool!” Enthusiastic students are ex- 
cellent publicity agents. Students 

‘not enrolled in a language class 
come into the language room and 
ask permission to listen to some 

French or Spanish. The usual 
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comment after they have listened 
is: “I wish I had taken French!” or 
“Td like to learn Spanish!” 

What is the next step in Opera- 
tion Laboratory? The amigos and 
the réveurs have already drawn 
up their plans for installing mikes 
and sound boxes in each booth so 
that the student, by turning a 
switch, can tune out the lesson com- 
ing over the tape and tune in his 
own voice. He can then speak and 
listen to himself without going 
through the time-consuming proc- 
ess of recording, re-winding, and 
playing back. The most electrically 
minded one (a member of both 
clubs!) is anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the necessary parts so 
that he can begin the installation. 
One more improvement in the 
language program as a result of one 
more experience in “international” 
cooperation! 

The experience which Charlotte 
is having with its self-made labora- 
tory is proof that a school does not 
have to wait for funds from the Na- 
tional Defense Act in order to in- 
stall a language laboratory. A very 
small expenditure of money plus 
plenty of enthusiasm on the part of 
teacher and students can transform 
one side of any classroom into a 
laboratory which will enrich the 
language program and help bring 
one more group of young people a 
step nearer to realization of the 
goal of every language department 
—better understanding and greater 
appreciation of the people of other 
lands. i Viva el Laboratorio! Vive 
le Laboratoire! 








HE troubled child is not a 

stranger in our midst. He may 
reside in your block or your home 
or be present in your classroom. 
The newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision feature stories of the devious 
ways troubled youth is trying to 
solve problems and seek some of 
its own needs. Our nation, indeed 
the world, is shocked about the 
way Charles Starkweather chose 
to get attention and “be someone.” 
Under-privileged, aware of his in- 
adequacies, brooding about his lot 
in life, he turned to guns and crime 
for the strength to attract attention 
he could not otherwise attract. At 
18, it was too late to help him; he 
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might have been helped when he 
was eight. 

Jerry is a boy whose problems 
were quite similar to those Charles 
Starkweather tried to solve. At 14, 
Jerry was abashed and disheart- 
ened. He was overshadowed in 
school and in sports by his older 
brother. Even at home he felt his 
brother was favored. Since he was 
not able to keep up learning-wise 
with his classmates, he felt different 
and rejected by them and by his 
teachers. He gave up trying to “be 
someone” at school and in sports 
and took up with a gang of boys 
who were gaining recognition in 
such ways as slashing tires, steal- 
ing hubcaps, and, in general, 
making their presence felt. Since 
Jerry was not quite as clever as 
some, and perhaps because he 








desperately wanted someone to 
stop him, he was the one who was 
caught and sent to a school for 
delinquent boys. 

Early in his stay there he was 
able to tell the clinical team work- 
ing with him (psychologist, social 
worker and child-care worker) that 
he wanted to “be someone” and 
“be looked up to.” Initially, he 
chose sports as a vehicle to gain 
this recognition and showed out- 
standing ability—first in baseball, 
then football, basketball, and track. 
In this school for delinquent boys 
he was looked up to as a steady 
team member and conscientious 
athlete with plenty of heart. As he 
felt more adequate, he looked 
around for other areas in which 
to prove himself. Barbering and 
hair-styling finally emerged as his 
goals, and when he returned home, 
it was to work in the harvest fields 
to earn money for barbering and 
hair-styling school. The unrealistic 
goal for him of a college education 
dropped out. 

As his sense of personal worth 
increased and he felt secure that 
he was “someone,” he was able to 
work on other problems. He was 
proud that he was able to control 
his temper outbursts, which were 
really rages of frustration and in- 
adequacy. His ability to learn, 
which had been in a sense frozen, 
again became available to him and 
_ his educational rankings, although 
not spectacular, were more in keep- 
ing with his potential. Meaningful 
inter-personal relationships came 
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only when he felt he had some- 
thing to give and had, in his way, 
answered those bothersome teen- 
age questions—Who am I? What 
can I do? What is my place in the 
world? 

Jerry’s needs were greater than 
most. He had stopped learning and 
growing. His teachers recognized 
his need and tried to help him, but 
he was one whose early depriva- 
tion crippled him to the extent that 
he was not able to respond at the 
level where the teacher was able 
to help him. He needed specialized 
understanding and help. 

Teachers have become increas- 
ingly aware of the children in their 
classrooms who need specialized 
help. Their hearts have responded 
with empathy and compassion to 
the needs of these children as they 
have tried to help them. And they 
have helped many, particularly in 
the days when the teacher in her 
classroom lived in a small enough 
circle so that it was possible to 
implement in action most of the 
impulses of heart and mind. This 
was the tradition of being a teacher. 

Today the circle has enlarged 
into ever-widening circles to in- 
clude the children of the world. 
The hearts of all teachers vibrate 
to them and their needs. But they 
cannot help them all! Classrooms 
are becoming crowded and the 
double shift is not unknown. Teen- 
agers are now getting into trouble 
four times faster than the popula- 
tion increases. The teacher is dis- 
mayed when she reads that 50 
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percent of all crimes are committed 
by youth under 18 years of age, 
that one out of ten will end up 
in a hospital for the mentally ill. 
So, the teacher facing her class- 
room is also facing a dilemma: 
How can she teach for adequacy 
and creativity in the modern world? 
How can she meet the emotional 
needs of the children as a group? 
How can she help the troubled 
child in the classroom? Perhaps the 
teacher can best help all the chil- 
dren by defining and making peace 
with her role as a teacher. 
Defining roles has been a prob- 
lem for all professions. As Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh so aptly phrased 
it in her book Gift from the Sea— 
“We are asked to feel compassion- 
ately for everyone in the world; to 
digest intellectually all the infor- 
mation spread out in public print; 
and to implement in action every 
ethical impulse aroused by our 
hearts and minds. . . . How can 
we adjust our planetal awareness 
to the tradition of being a teacher? 
We are forced to make some com- 
promise.” So the teacher, aware of 
the problems the children bring 
into the classrooms, many of them 
originating from earliest childhood, 
is tempted to extend her role to 
that of mother, social worker, doc- 
tor, psychologist, psychiatrist, or 
even, maybe, baby-sitter. This gives 
the critics their chance to step in 
and remind—a teacher is to teach. 
Helping children and youth ac- 
quire the information and _ skills 
demanded of them for adequacy 


and creativity in the modern world 
is the basic job of the teacher. To 
do this, she must be well prepared 
academically—constantly growing 
and learning herself. The teacher 
must always be a student. The 
inquiring minds of children who 
grew up in front of the television 
set can no longer be put off with 
vague generalities. When a boy 
wants to know “how the oxygen 
gets into the blood,” “how the baby 
gets out of the mother’s stomach,” 
or “how high is up,” he no longer 
can be satisfied if a teacher looks 
wise and replies, “one of nature's 
wonders,” or “talk it over with your 
mother,” or something equally enig- 
matic. Nuclear physics, jet propul- 
sion, atomic research, space explo- 
ration, rockets, and summit con- 
ferences have changed our world. 
The teaching problem becomes 
vastly different and infinitely chal- 
lenging! The teacher cannot forget 
her main job is to teach—not only 
help children and youth “tune in” 
to the modern world, but make 
them willing and eager to find their 
places in the world community. 
The teacher cannot teach if the 
child cannot learn, and the child, 
first of all, has to be able to learn 
if learning is to take place. Thus, 
the teacher strives to create an 
emotional climate in the classroom 
that will make it possible for all 
children to live, grow, and learn. 
To do this, the teacher must un- 
derstand the age group, the kind 
of children and youth with whom 
she is working, and their particular 








needs. She must be emotionally 
stable herself and must under- 
stand the fundamental emotional 
needs of all children. Her fulfill- 
ing of these needs is just as im- 
portant to the child’s emotional 
health as good food is to his phys- 
ical health. If a child is to grow, 
he must have a constant and con- 
tinuing supply of his emotional 
needs just as he must have a con- 
stant and continuing supply of 
wholesome food. The four A’s—at- 
tention, acceptance, achievement, 
and affection—set the basic thera- 
peutic climate of our classrooms. 
If a child has a reasonable com- 
bination of these ingredients, he 
should be able to live, grow, and 
learn. 

But there are children like 
Charles and Jerry whose needs are 
stronger and although they need 
these four essential ingredients, 
they need tiem in different quanti- 
ties. These are the children, con- 
fused, bewildered, and even 
crippled by their life experiences, 
whom we refer to by various terms 
such as disturbed, maladjusted, 
problem, or troubled children. They 
are bound to be present in your 
classroom! Some, not all, can be 
helped by the teacher who recog- 
nizes them as sorely troubled and 
not just perverse or fractious chil- 
dren. 

How to recognize and help chil- 
dren like these in the classroom 
when there is still time to help them 
is the problem in all parts of the 
country. The heart of every teacher 
aches as she reads headlines made 
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by Charles Starkweather, the New 
York Hoodlums, the Kansas City 
Rowdies, or other teen-age gangs, 
or headlines such as “‘Good’ Boy 
Murders His Family” or “Eagle 
Scout Rapes and Kills.” 

The first problem is to recognize 
them when they first show symp- 
toms of maladjustment. All children 
are troubled or disturbed at times. 
For that matter, adolescence itself 
is a time of confusion but like the 
measles some children take it hard- 
er than others. It is important to 
differentiate between the problems 
which occur as transitory symptoms 
and are a part of normal adjust- 
ment and the behavior which is 
repetitive and which a child uses 
exclusively as a means of adjusting 
to life’s situations. 

For example, Mike uses aggres- 
siveness as his means of adjusting 
to life. He hits everyone—those he 
likes, those he hates, those he 
would attract, and those he would 
repel. His method of handling any 
situation is to strike out. Donald is 
just the opposite. He reacts to any 
new situation by withdrawing into 
his fantasy world which he finds 
more to his liking. Another child 
may react by crying or by pouting, 
while another child may be con- 
stantly dropping out of activities in 
the classroom and on playgrounds 
because of physical complaints. 
Still another child may develop a 
reading block or a severe learning 
problem and although he has lots 
of ability he still is not able to learn. 

The second problem is to under- 
stand what the troubled child is 
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like. He is not a malingerer—his 
maladjustment is not a willful or 
consciously developed condition— 
the physical complaints common to 
his condition are not imaginary. He 
would learn if he could, but his 
energy is going elsewhere and he 
has none left over for the learning 
process. He may sit day by day in 
your classroom truly as if crying 
from within. Lee did just that. 
When he was three, his mother 
died and his grandmother took him 
and she died. When Lee was six, he 
started to school but he could not 
learn as the other children learned. 
Now, at 14, he is in treatment where 
he is mourning these deaths and 
recognizes why he didn’t learn to 
read. Carl handled the hurt he ex- 
perienced when his father was sent 
to prison by fighting his teacher 
and, in fact, fighting all authority 
figures in his world. He acted out 
his hurt until the school couldn't 
tolerate him any longer and had to 
reject him. 

Each boy sent out his SOS, the 
call of a person in trouble which 
was too serious for him to resolve 
without help. A child’s restlessness 
may be his anxiety which becomes 
too much for him to handle, and he 
is constantly popping out of his seat 
in order to release into motoric ac- 
tivity the tremendous tension he 
feels. He might be called a child 
of extremes—when he is good, he is 
very good; when he is bad, he is 
very bad—or, stated in terms of con- 
trols: extremely constricted or very 
loose, with little or no controls. 

The third problem is to identify 


the child who needs more special- 
ized help than the teacher can give 
him in the classroom. The teacher’s 
SOS is not a sign of weakness; it 
may be a badge of courage. Each 
teacher knows the patterns and at- 
titudes she can deal with in the 
classroom. She must find more 
specialized and intensive help for 
the ones who need it. An early 
referral to a visiting teacher, a 
school psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
social worker; a child guidance 
clinic; or even the family physician 
may save a child from years of men- 
tal illness or a life of crime. 

Robert was sent to the Boys 
School when he was fourteen be- 
cause of his uncontrolled, unpre- 
dictable behavior. In fact, his be- 
havior was so extreme that it was 
necessary to place him in a closed 
psychiatric ward. The cumulative 
school record happened to be avail- 
able for his entire school life. Ob- 
serving teachers had made entries 
on this record which indicated that 
even at seven years he was showing 
maladjustment. So while his teach- 
ers recognized the symptoms and 
tried to work with them, their best 
efforts were not enough. Unfor- 
tunately, this was in the days be- 
fore mental health facilities for 
children were available on even 
a limited scale. That was when 
everyone believed only adults were 
supposed to be mentally ill. 

The fourth problem is to find 
ways of helping those troubled chil- 
dren who can be helped in the 
classroom without sacrificing the 
rest of the class and the basic role 








as teacher. Lest we forget! A trou- 
bled child is first of all a child— 
only more so. He needs what other 
children need, only in different pro- 
portions. The rejected child’s need 
for attention, acceptance, accom- 
plishment, and affection may be 
like a deep well, almost impossible 
to fill. The four A’s referred to pre- 
viously provide the basic formula 
from which to work. 

Sometimes teachers are so aware 
of the tremendous needs children 
have and at the same time so con- 
scious of their limitations in their 
efforts to help them, that they be- 
come obsessed with all the things 
they cannot do and overlook some 
very important things they can do. 
The teacher can be sure she accepts 
the troubled child in her classroom, 
which is a big order in itself. It 
means accepting him—negative at- 
titudes, hostility, destructiveness 
and all. It means starting where he 
actually is, not where one wishes 
he were, to help him. If she can’t 
honestly accept him, she adds to his 
already heavy load of rejection. 

When a child feels accepted, it 
is possible for treatment to start 
from the first interview, as it did 
when Clyde came to the Boys 
School. Clyde had been involved in 
an incestuous relationship with his 
sister and subsequently had acted 
out his anger, feelings of guilt, and 
frustration upon the community by 
stealing cars and in general tearing 
_ things up. When he came to the 
school he poured out his story, tell- 
ing “how rotten, how bad, how no 
good” he was. The next day he was 
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able to tell his social worker, “Dr. 
B doesn’t think I’m so bad.” All 
Dr. B had done was listen; he 
did not criticize, condemn, nor mor- 
alize. He had in some way been 
able to let Clyde know that he 
understood how he felt and he 
wanted to help him. 

Many times a child feels he is not 
accepted by others because he can- 
not accept himself as he is. He feels 
so miserable, so inadequate, or per- 
haps so bad and unworthy that he 
feels no one can accept him. At 
other times a child may feel he is 
unacceptable because his family as 
a whole is rejected in the com- 
munity. Warren told his counsellor, 
“Nothing the Greens do pleases the 
cops. My brothers were stopped 
because they didn’t have a taillight 
on their car, so they put four on 
and now the cops don’t like that 
either.” Since other Green boys had 
flunked out of school, Warren 
flunked out. Because no one would 
hire the lazy Green boys, Warren 
couldn’t get a job either. It is not 
important whether this was or was 
not true; it was the way Warren 
felt. But Warren was different. He 
was brighter. He wanted to be War- 
ren Green, not just another one of 
the Green boys. He ended up 
throwing $8.60 worth of paint on 
the prized monument of the town 
and thus got his chance to be ac- 
cepted for himself as an individual 
when he was sent away to the Boys 
School. All he wanted was a chance 
for himself. His anger was at the 
people in the town for not accept- 
ing him as an individual. 
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The teacher can be 
sure she understands 
the particular problem 
the child presents. 
There are times when 
a child feels unaccept- 
able because, although 
he does his best, he 
cannot do the work the 
other children do and 
so feels he must be dif- 
ferent. This is why it 
is so important for the 
child to feel that he is 
understood. He might 
be different! It is like 
whipping a dead horse 
to try to get a child to 
achieve on the eighth 
grade level when he has 
only the capacity for 
achieving on the fifth grade level. 
It is not enough to say, “He could 
learn if he would!” Thus, careful 
diagnostic studies are essential in 
determining just how far up the 
ladder of learning a child can go 
and at what rate. Diagnostic studies 
help point out the assets which can 
be capitalized upon to help over- 
come the child’s weaknesses. Diag- 
nostic studies point out existing 
pathology too serious to work with 
in the classroom. 

The teacher can work to help 
every child find acceptance as a 
part of the group. Most children 
find their own roles among their 
peers but not all are able to do this. 
If a child can find acceptance and 
work out his role, many of the other 
problems take care of themselves. 








Ted, a shy, withdrawn, sensitive 
child, who did not pay attention 
and was often sleepy in the class- 
room, was lost to the teacher and 
the group until one day in the mu- 
sic class the teacher heard a voice 
which sounded as if the angels 
themselves had joined the chorus. 
By careful searching, muting other 
voices, encouraging Ted to let go 
a little more, the teacher let the 
full tones of the beautiful voice be 
heard. Ted found his way into the 
group by the lovely voice God gave 
him and by a teacher who was 
watching, waiting, and listening for 
a way to take Ted by the hand. 
Bobby found his way through 
another avenue. He was mentally 
deficient and, no matter how hard 
he tried, he could not succeed at 
book learning. He kept on trying, 








even complaining over and over 
about his eyes and begging for 
glasses. Finally it came out that he 
wanted glasses so he could read. 
The teacher could not supply him 
with the magic glasses he desired, 
but she could help him become an 
essential member of the group. He 
became the best helper and errand 
boy Central School ever knew. He 
felt important because he was al- 
lowed to serve. His teacher gave 
dignity and recognition to Bobby’s 
gifts of humbleness and willingness. 

The teacher can help the aggres- 
sive child find acceptable ways to 
express his aggression. If one ac- 
cepts the negative, hostile behavior 
as natural under the circumstances, 
the next step is to realize that emo- 
tions once built up must be ex- 
pressed or released. This is the op- 
posite view of many well-meaning, 
earnest people who believe the 
angry, hostile feelings must be sup- 
pressed and the lid clamped on. 
Unless these feelings come out and 
are dealt with, they continue to 
exist and cause trouble like a fester- 
ing sore. If the child is allowed 
and even helped to express his emo- 
tions of hostility and hatred, this 
allows negative emotions to drain 
off in order that more positive, con- 
structive emotions have a chance to 
show themselves. This does not 
mean that the child is allowed to 
be either verbally or physically as- 
saultive or destructive. It does 

mean he can be helped to express 
~ his angry feelings within limits. For 
example, aggressive games are 
“safe” if controls are present and 
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games are well supervised. Pound- 
ing metals, punching, twisting, pull- 
ing, slapping clay or plastics, even 
pounding nails, throwing balls, 
running races may all be used to 
advantage. Role-playing may be 
used in innumerable ways in the 
classroom. Debating, oratory, box- 
ing, wrestling are all acceptable 
sublimations of aggressive feelings. 

Myron is another boy like Mike, 
whose angry feelings are hard for 
him to contain. He is always hitting 
someone and invariably says he is 
“just playing.” Every time he is 
found punching people, he is sent 
to the punching bag for a workout. 
He likes it fine and it appears to 
be helping him. At least, it is help- 
ing the fellows who used to get 
punched! 

Nate’s aggressiveness came out 
through incessant “cussing.” This 
was pointed out over and over as 
unacceptable, but it persisted. Fi- 
nally a “cussing period” of five 
minutes daily was set up with his 
doctor who understood his anger 
and deep-seated frustration. Nate 
was told it was all right for him to 
cuss in his cussing period because 
his doctor understood, but it was 
not all right to cuss in the class- 
room or on the school grounds. This 
did not last long. “Gee, Doc,” Nate 
said, “I don’t feel like cussing no 
more,” and he did not. 

One day last week Dave was 
“high as a kite” and expressed 
angry, aggressive feelings all day. 
When he finally found someone 
who would listen to him, he said, 
“Tomorrow I'll be 17—my third 
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birthday at the Boys School.” He 
was not punished for his angry 
aggressiveness of the day, but his 
feelings were acknowledged and 
he poured out his frustrations at not 
being able to do better so he could 
leave the school. When he felt 
someone understood and cared how 
he felt, he was satisfied. 

The teacher can help the passive 
complaint child find ways to ex- 
press his aggression. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists are growing more 
and more concerned about this 
child; frequently, he goes on for 
years before he “blows up.” But 
when he does, it usually means 
headlines. So the teacher who can 
help this passive child express his 
feelings, particularly his angry feel- 
ings, is doing a real service. Un- 
fortunately, this child is overlooked 
many times because the aggressive, 
demanding children get all the at- 
tention. Sometimes it is wise to let 
the “squeaking wheel” go and look 
at the wheel which does not squeak. 

To help this child takes extreme 
patience. One has to wait, encour- 
age, and support at the same time. 
Verbalization of feelings and emo- 
tions is to be encouraged and ac- 
cepted without surprise or shock. It 
is important that the teacher really 
be able to accept such feelings 
without condemning and judging 
the child in her thoughts. One 
teacher set a goal to encourage chil- 
dren to express at least one feeling 
every day, either orally or written. 
Sometimes it was only a sentence: 
“I hate rain.” Or it could be: “I 


love Buddy” or “I like peanut 





butter.” It mattered not what the 
emotion was, just as long as it was 
an honest expression of the way the 
child felt. But this teacher had to 
be able to take it, as when Kathleen 
said to her, “Gee, Miss K, I like 
you so much I don’t notice how 
ugly you are.” 

The teacher can provide ego- 
building activities for all the chil- 
dren in her classroom and particu- 
larly for the troubled child. The 
weak egos of troubled children 
need feeding; they need lots of suc- 
cess and subsequent recognition. 
Programs can be designed espe- 
cially to help children strengthen 
weak egos or “be someone.” Arts 
and crafts, wood or metal work, 
music, sewing, and cooking are 
naturals for ego-building although 
all subjects can be used in this way 
if they are suited to the child’s abil- 
ities and interests. Initially, at 
least; goals must be short-term. It 
is very much like teaching a baby 
to walk. He goes from chair to 
chair, tickled to death at each chair 
he reaches. The child with the 
weak ego goes from success to suc- 
cess. He needs tangible results to 
prove to himself and others he is 
going someplace. 

The teacher can wait patiently 
for results. Not only should she be 
able to wait but also she should be 
happy with small results. Each step 
gained is a major victory. With the 
“cussing” boy, each school period 
he did not curse was a victory for 
him and a successive step in his 
treatment. The troubled child does 
not trust adults very much, so he 














will have to make sure of their in- 
terest, sincerity, and acceptance of 
him. This takes time. 

Finally, the teacher can recog- 
nize and understand the effect 
troubled children have upon her. 
She is dealing with trouble; there 
is a constant pull upon her emo- 
tions. This must be dealt with con- 
structively before it becomes de- 
structive. Troubled children are in 
conflict. Their conflicts tend to tap 
the teacher's conflicts and ambiva- 
lences. At times a teacher may feel 
she cannot stand a certain child, 
but it is not the child but rather 
the way the child makes the teach- 
er feel or her own conflicts she can- 
not stand. This is all right. Teach- 
ers, too, are human. Maybe she 
should not try to work with that 
particular child. Perhaps someone 
else can love that child and work 
with him. In this day of facing is- 
sues squarely, the teacher cannot 
afford to neglect facing and under- 
standing her own feelings. This is 
an extremely important way she 
can help all children. 

The role of the teacher is not a 
simple one. The teacher invariably 
becomes an important identification 
figure for children. This is particu- 
larly true of the child whose pri- 
mary identification figures (mother 
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and father) are unsatisfying to him 
for some reason or other. 

Teachers are surprised and 
humbled when they realize how 
many times they stand out head 
and shoulders above other adult 
figures in the lives of troubled chil- 
dren. Sometimes “teacher” emerges 
as the only consistent, accepting, 
understanding adult figure the 
child has ever known. On the other 
hand, the troubled child may react 
to the teacher with feelings so in- 
appropriate and extreme that one 
cannot help but conclude that he 
is reacting with feelings toward 
other important figures in his life. 
A boy may appear to hate his 
woman teacher and act out nega- 
tively and hostilely towards her 
when it really is a domineering 
mother against whom he is rebel- 
ling. Or perhaps it is a trait in a 
teacher he cannot stand because 
that same trait in his father is mak- 
ing his life miserable. 

It takes “a heap of understand- 
ing” to make a teacher. The teacher 
needs to understand and accept the 
troubled child—the whole child—, 
take him by the hand and lead him 
as far as possible on the road that 
leads to self-acceptance and self- 
realization, and help him achieve 
the goal that everyone is reaching 
for—“to be someone.” 
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E TRAVELING Americans, just for a 
few months, could be turned away 
from the turnpikes, the through- 
ways, and the bypasses, into the 
trade centers that developed along 
and because of the routes on which 
they are traveling; and if they could 
be persuaded to tarry for a while 
so that they could see the changes 
which the last few decades have 
wrought in these cities, they might 
be awakened to one of the most 
pressing problems of our times— 
the plight of the American city. 

A trip into each of the cities 
along the route—into their areas of 
recent growth, their areas of con- 
gested land on the one hand and 
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small bits of unused or waste land 
on the other, into their commercial 
centers frequently hiding their 
shabbiness behind false fronts, and 
into the urban developments mush- 
rooming just beyond their civic 
boundary lines—would easily estab- 
lish the problem as national rather 
than local or regional. The travel- 
ing American might even return to 
his own urban region capable of 
objectively appraising the area and 
willing to assume his individual re- 
sponsibility in maintaining its civic 
and economic health. 

A long-time, deep-seated inter- 
est in.the trend toward the progres- 
sive decadence of fine residential 
districts, of unhealthful changes in 
the central business districts of 















urban areas, coupled with the seem- 
ing indifference of the elected offi- 
cials to the resulting loss in real 
estate values and the associated loss 
in tax revenues, led me to apply the 
scholarship granted me by Delta 
Kappa Gamma to a study of urban 
geography. I began a search for the 
factors that contribute to this de- 
cadence in an effort to determine 
whether decadence is inevitable, 
whether it can be avoided, or at 
best retarded. 

Much has been written in recent 
decades concerning the problems 
and evils of urbanization. Urban- 
ization itself has been generally 
acknowledged to be the response 
to the widespread industrial devel- 
opment of the past fifty years; its 
evils have been attributed to the 
rapid rate at which the modern 
cities have developed. On the other 
hand, history and literature offer so 
many descriptions of the decadent 
areas of long-established cities— 
such as Alexandria, Athens, Rome, 
Marseille, Paris, and London—in all 
eras of their history that one is led 
to believe that blighting is char- 
acteristic of all cities and of all 
times; that decadence is really a 
phase of the evolution of all urban 
areas; and that rapid growth and 
lack of planning are factors in- 
fluencing the rate of decay rather 
than the causes of decay. 

Studies of urban-planning com- 
missions throughout the country 
disclosed the fact that every city is 
the result of an individual complex 
of social, economic, and environ- 
mental factors. Every city, in its 
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growth, shows a definite response 
to its specific location, its site, and 
the structure of its ethnic group. 
As a result, each city must be 
analyzed individually and its as- 
sets and its liabilities appraised so 
that the causes of decay, and the 
degree to which decay has pro- 
gressed, may be determined. 

Interest in my home locality 
prompted me to choose Reading in 
Pennsylvania and its urbanized 
area for my field of research. As 
the study progressed I discovered 
that I had to discard many pre- 
conceived ideas and prejudices con- 
cerning the area itself as well as the 
factors involved in its growth and 
its blighting. The study early dis- 
closed the fact that the psycholog- 
ical factor, inherent in a conserva- 
tive group, with traditional loyalties 
for small areas, and a limited knowl- 
edge of the economics involved in 
the pattern of government, con- 
tributed more to the continued de- 
cadence of the entire urbanized 
area than either the geographical 
or the economic factors of environ- 
ment. 

Greater Reading, as the region 
is locally known, is an area of 26.4 
square miles, located in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. It consists of 
Reading, the central city; twelve in- 
corporated boroughs; and the ur- 
banized areas of seven adjoining 
townships. The central city is 
situated at the foot of the Reading 
Prong where three rich agricultural 
valleys meet and where the Schuyl- 
kill River, cutting between the 
Prong and the South Mountains, 
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gives easy access to the eastern sea- 
board. By roads and railroads, the 
three valleys connect Reading with 
Harrisburg and the trans-Appalach- 
ian region of the west, the anthra- 
cite region to the north, and New 
England and the cities of the east- 
ern section of the United States In- 
dustrial Belt to the northeast. These 
regions serve as the marketing areas 
for the manufactured products of 
the conurbation. 

Reading itself has long been 
known for its iron and steel manu- 
facturing. In recent years there has 
been an increase in textile manu- 
facturing which today competes 
with the manufacture of metals for 
first place among the industries of 
the area. Except for the central 
city itself, there is no concentration 
of industry. The manufacturing 
plants are well distributed through- 
out the entire urbanized area. 

Greater Reading is the outgrowth 
of a cluster of small towns, each 
developed around a nucleus of 
either industry or trade and sep- 
arated from each other by broad 
bands of agricultural land. Impetus 
to growth in each area outside the 
central city was given by the subur- 
ban movement of the early decades 
of the twentieth century. As each 
area became large enough, it in- 
corporated and operated as a sep- 
arate political entity. As continued 
growth filled the rural land between 
the areas, their boundaries coa- 
lesced; and by 1930 Reading found 
itself almost completely surrounded 
by a band of incorporated towns 


which have effectively prevented 
any further areal enlargement. 

Traveling through Greater Read- 
ing, one sees no apparent reason 
for political separation. In fact, 
there is a marked homogeneity 
throughout the entire region. Physi- 
cally there is no natural barrier 
anywhere which obstructs commu- 
nication or transportation, or upon 
which a political boundary has been 
placed. The rectangular grid with 
its row houses is dominant every- 
where, and there is no break in any 
direction from the central city to 
the fringe of the conurbation. Even 
street names have been continued 
out into the suburban areas. 

The ethnic group, too, is homo- 
geneous. It is dominantly native- 
born and of German culture. Only 
4 percent of the population of the 
suburban area and 9 percent of the 
central city is foreign-born. Of this 
foreign-born group, more than 50 
percent have the cultural back- 
ground of the original settlers. The 
people are primarily craftsmen and 
tradespeople. The emphasis on 
crafts and trades is indicated by the 
fact that in 1950 only 11.9 percent 
of the population over 25 years of 
age had attended high school and 
only 4 percent were in college. 

Although there is no apparent 
reason for political separation in 
the physical environment, inter- 
views with a cross-section of people 
from each political unit indicated 
that the people believed that polit- 
ical separation was necessary to 
assure them (1) better living condi- 
tions, (2) lower taxes, and (3) 
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better government. Analysis of 
these beliefs disclosed rather sur- 
prising facts. 

Encirclement of the central city 
accelerated decadence within the 
city. With little land for expansion, 
growing industry encroached on res- 
idence, and residence was forced 
to expand vertically. This vertical 
expansion impaired the desirability 
of the neighborhood, decreased 
property values, added to traffic 
congestion, and accelerated the 
movement from the city. Loss of 
population led to increased taxes. 
However, this same decadence is 
also apparent in each of the subur- 
ban areas in varying degree. As the 
boroughs grew, the row house was 
carried out into the suburbs. The 
state and federal highways, which 
linked the boroughs to the central 
city, early became the business dis- 
tricts of each borough; and to-day 

in each of the towns the business 
" district is composed of single-family 
homes which have been converted 
to multiple use. Manufacturing, 





which was formerly on the edge of 
the town, is now a band which sep- 
arates the older part of the town 
from the more recently developed 
residential areas. Vertical expan- 
sion is growing. Zoning has been 
belatedly inaugurated in most of 
the boroughs; but zoning at this 
date cannot easily eliminate the 
blighting, which has been develop- 
ing insidiously over a period of 
years. 

Analysis of the tax structure of 
the entire area disproves the idea 
that taxes are lower in the suburbs 
than in the central city. A compari- 
son of the millage of the school tax 
of the central city with that of the 
boroughs and townships reveals 
that the township millage has been 
increasing constantly since 1900 
and that, in spite of increased as- 
sessed real values and population 
growth, the curve for the township 
millage crossed the city curve in 
1930. A 50 percent increase in 
assessments caused a slight reduc- 
tion in recent years. 
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The boroughs, incorporated since 
1910, started with a higher millage 
than that of the central city. This 
millage continued to rise untii, in 
1950, the percent of increase in 
millage and the percent in assessed 
real estate value was greater than 
the percent of increase in popula- 
tion. The tax burden on a hypo- 
thetical house valued at $10,000 dis- 
closed the fact that two boroughs 
had a tax burden larger than that 
of the central city and the third 
borough was only $5.00 below that 
of the city. 

To be evaluated properly, how- 
ever, a tax burden must be seen in 
relation to services rendered. Of 
all of Greater Reading, only Read- 
ing, Mount Penn, West Reading, 
and Wyomissing have sewage dis- 
posal and only six units have muni- 
cipal water works. In terms of 
school services, the differences are 
even more striking. If we consider 
the tax structure in relation to serv- 
ices, it is questionable whether a 
favorable differential between the 
city and the suburban areas ever 
did exist. Where taxes were low, 
services were limited; where taxes 
were higher, services were more 
extensive. It is even so to-day. 

Good government is a matter of 
good leadership on the one hand 
and an enlightened electorate on 
the other. Political separation has 
taken the responsible leadership of 
industry and commerce from the 
central city into one or two of the 
surrounding political units. Without 
competent leadership, the central 
city ceases to function effectively 
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as the nucleus of the conurba- 
tion. As Francis Pitkins, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Plan- 
ning Board, has said, “Suburbs have 
no reason for existence unless there 
is a healthy, flourishing, central city 
to provide employment opportuni- 
ties, shopping facilities, and cul- 
tural services.” Where the original 
leadership of the central city has 
been attracted to a particular area, 
the government of that area is 
economically sound; but in those 
areas that are dominantly dor- 
mitories for the labor group, 
government has tended to keep the 
tax burden low at the expense of 
services to the community. 

There is no political union in 
Greater Reading, but there is close 
co-operation between the central 
city and the suburbs, and within 
the suburban area itself. The areas 
in which this co-operation most ap- 
parently manifests itself are (1) 
schools, (2) the police, (3) fire de- 
partments, (4) sewage, (5) postal 
services, (6) hospitals, and (7) 
cultural institutions. 

Improved school facilities for the 
poorer areas are provided through 
the establishment of school join- 
tures under authorities empowered 
by the state to provide necessary 
facilities for an area larger than the 
local unit. These jointures operate 
smoothly and successfully across 
political boundaries. 

A close co-operation between the 
police of the central city and the 
police of the various suburban areas 
assures complete law enforcement 
within the area. This co-operation 
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is based on a simple structure, and 
action is swift, direct, and unim- 
peded by cumbersome legalities. 

Greater Reading, in fact all met- 
ropolitan Reading, is zoned for fire 
calls, and all fire companies within 
each zone answer all calls for their 
allotted area regardless of political 
boundary lines. 

Reading processes sewage for 
Mount Penn; the Wyomissing Val- 
ley Sewage Authority serves Wy- 
omissing, West Reading, Shilling- 
ton, and even a section of Reading 
not yet served by the city’s mu- 
nicipal plant. The other suburban 
areas are facing, in the near future, 
the expense of a state-imposed sew- 
age disposal program. 

Reading is the postal depot for 
Greater Reading. The city office 
maintains branches or substations 
in twelve of the incorporated towns. 
The entire area is served through 
the Reading Post Office either 
through branch offices, rural deliv- 
eries, or house-to-house delivery. 

There are three general hospitals 
in the area with a capacity of 1073 
beds. Two are in the central city; 
the third, originally incorporated 
in the city, was later moved across 
the city line into West Reading 
for purposes of expansion. This 
hospital well illustrates the co- 
operation which exists throughout 
the urbanized area. It receives city 
water, free of charge, through the 
West Reading distribution system; 
its sewage is processed by the Wy- 
omissing Valley Sewage Authority; 
it is known as the Reading Hospital 


in West Reading; and it serves all 
of Greater Reading. 

The Reading Museum, owned 
and operated by the Board of 
School Directors of Reading, serves 
the schools of Greater Reading 
without charge. The Reading Li- 
brary, too, has recently extended its 
services to all of Berks County. 

Frequent attempts at co-ordi- 
nated planning indicate an aware- 
ness of the need for co-operative 
planning. The Berks County Plan- 
ning Commission, currently trying 
to solve the problems of traffic, sew- 
age, and drainage, lacks authority 
to enforce desirable changes. Mem- 
bership on the commission is volun- 
tary, and withdrawal obstructs 
progress. 

The most effective barrier to 
constructive planning for the area 
is fear. In the suburban areas the 
taxpayer fears that the rehabilita- 
tion of the blighted areas of the 
central city will add unfairly to the 
over-all tax structure. In the cen- 
tral city the taxpayer fears that the 
extension of facilities coincident 
with incorporation will add _ to 
what he considers an already heavy 
tax burden. 

Analysis of the situation tends to 
disprove a basis for either fear. On 
the one hand, incorporation will in- 
crease the legal amount of bonded 
indebtedness available. At the same 
time improved leadership will help 
in the planning for rehabilitation. 
The city dweller has no real cause 
for worry either. Most of the utili- 
ties have already been extended to 
some degree to all parts of the 
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conurbation. Where extension is 
necessary, the cost will be borne by 
all parts of the larger political unit. 
As the area as a whole improves, 
each part of the whole will be 
benefited. 

Structurally and functionally 
Greater Reading is a unit. Polliti- 
cally it can become a unit only if an 
effective educational program is in- 
augurated to bring to the electorate 
the unbiased facts of taxes, of facili- 
ties, and of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of government. Not only is 
an educational program of this 
kind necessary for Reading, but 
it is the first requisite for any city 
which hopes for a rehabilitation 
program. Enlightenment such as 
this will not come to the people by 
way of candidates electioneering 
for office. To reach all the people 
of an area, the study of local prob- 
lems should be a stimulating part 
of the high school curriculum. 

For many decades geography has 
been delegated to the elementary 
schools as an academic field un- 
worthy of the mature mind. Let us 
bring it back into the high school 
as a realistic, meaningful, and prac- 
tical course for our future citizens. 
Take the students, under well- 
trained teachers, out into their cities 
and surrounding urban areas to 
map the conditions they find for 
later discussion and analysis in the 
classroom. Help them to study tax 
reports and tax structure in rela- 
tion to function in all parts of 
their city. Guide them to think 
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constructively about the trends they 
discover and their ultimate effects. 

Whenever I see a decadent area 
just around the corner of the cen- 
tral business district of an apparent- 
ly flourishing city, my mind slips 
back to Frankfort A/Main before 
World War II, where people lived 
in cleanliness and comfort in homes 
built in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries—an area still func- 
tioning effectively, loved by the 
residents and an attraction and de- 
light to all tourists. This picture is 
instantly replaced with a memory 
of historical Boston, of trash and 
refuse collecting on the pavement 
surrounding Faneuil Hall, of evi- 
dences of poverty and general de- 
cadence in the area of Old North 
Church; and I wonder why we have 
less respect for our heritage than 
the people of other lands have for 
theirs. 

Has tradition no value for us? 
Must the old be allowed to deteri- 
orate until it can no longer func- 
tion? If this is so, we will lose 
contact with the past and we will 
destroy our tradition. Can a nation 
which destroys its tradition long 
exist? I believe that it cannot; and 
therefore this nation-wide neglect 
of the old, merely because it is old, 
is the costliest price of urban de- 
cadence. 

Not all that is old is ugly or with- 
out function; neither is all that is 
new necessarily beautiful or more 
effective. 












Another Dimension in Teaching 


{oa would probably be little 

quarrel with the statement that 
“One function of teaching is to 
create a setting in which learning 
can take place.” This statement im- 
plies that a “teacher” is creating a 
setting in which “learners” may 
learn. The “learners” may be chil- 
dren in the kindergarten or ele- 
mentary school, young people in 
the junior or senior high school, 
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young adults in college, older adults 
in the graduate school, or teachers 
engaged in programs for profes- 
sional growth. A common element 
in each group of “learners” is that, 
for the most part, there is a “teach- 
er” directing the learning activities 
of others. 


The Concept of Duality 


It is the purpose of this article to 
present some ideas about another 
“dimension” in the function of 
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teaching. This dimension will be 
called “duality.” Duality is a con- 
cept of teaching in which the same 
person is both teacher and learner. 
The concept will be examined 
here in terms of the meanings it 
may have to classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors, curriculum 
directors, counselors, and others in 
leadership roles in our schools and 
colleges. Many of these persons 
have reached a terminal point in 
securing degrees, certification, or 
professional rank. But, in terms of 
their responsibilities, they have de- 
mands each year, each week, and 
even each day for new learnings. 
To secure these learnings, the edu- 
cational leader, almost of necessity, 
must assume a dual role and be- 
come both teacher and learner. 
The concept of duality has its 
moorings in certain basic beliefs 
about the behavior of people. 
Among these beliefs are: 
The belief that, in terms of the factors 


at hand, every person does the best he 
can at all times 


The belief that every person wants to 
improve himself and the situation in 


which he finds himself 


The belief that every person is respon- 
sible for changing his own behavior—for 
acquiring new learnings 

The belief that learning is fostered and 
facilitated by working with other persons 
who also want to acquire new learnings. 


Application of Duality 


Applying the concept of duality 
involves, first, identifying the learn- 
ings to be acquired and the be- 
haviors to be changed and, second, 
creating conditions for learnings 


and changes to occur. The desired 
learnings and behaviors will, of 
course, vary with individuals. There 
are, however, some general and 
interrelated areas of concern in 
which continuous study seems to be 
a “must” for all educational lead- 
ers. Among these areas are the 
following: 


Clarifying basic beliefs 


Clarifying the concept of self and its rela- 
tion to the role of the teacher 


Making use of the research and experi- 
mentation on the learning process—con- 
tinuous learning about learning 


Making use of research and experimenta- 
tion in human growth and development 
in directing the learning of children and 
adults 


Improving understandings and competen- 
cies of effective participation in a group— 
as a leader and as a member 
Enriching personal life in many areas. 

There is no magic nor complete- 
ness in the six areas named. They 
are illustrative of the many areas 
in which our learning is never com- 
plete. Each person who reads this 
article will probably say, “How 
could she leave out this or that 
particular area?” If this be the 
case, the first step in applying the 
concept of duality is being taken— 
that of beginning to identify six, or 
seven, or three areas of your own 
concern. 

Nor is there any magic in the 
suggestions that follow. They il- 
lustrate some ideas with which one 
may begin. There are certain con- 
ditions which seem to enhance 
learning. Educational leaders are 
experienced in creating such 
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conditions for others to learn. The 
concept to be illustrated here is 
creating conditions for our own 
learning. 

Basic principles of learning and 
growth seem to be about the same 
for all people regardless of their 
age, position in life, or the subject 
matter they are learning. Among 
these basic principles are those that 
relate to readiness for learning, 
purpose in learning, opportunity to 
learn, meaningful experiences in 
learning, and individual differences 
in learning. These same principles 
can give direction to a person who 
is in the position of creating con- 
ditions for his own learning. 

Get Ready for Learning—To con- 
dition one’s self for learning—to 
build readiness for learning—may 
mean stock-taking of yourself and 
the situation in which you work. 
Do you wish you were in a situa- 
tion where the “grass is greener,” 
or where they are “ready” for 
change? Does it bother you when 
everyone is not accepting of your 
ideas? Do you have feelings of 
jealousy when someone else re- 
ceives a special privilege? Do you 
have feelings of guilt because a 
special project under your direction 
was not a success? 

If most of these answers are 
“Yes,” it is doubtful that you will 
become very excited about plung- 
ing into a big research project or 
involving yourself in a critical 
analysis of Far-Eastern Affairs. It 
does seem, nevertheless, that it 
would be appropriate to dig into 
such areas as the first and second 


above. To. become relatively free 
of tensions and anxieties and to 
become accepting of self help one 
to move toward new learnings. 

Find Creative Ways of Learning 
—A lump of clay, some paints and 
a canvas, some paper and writing 
pens, a hike in the woods, a double 
Western feature at the movie thea- 
ter, a trip to the museum, a fishing 
trip, a visit to a factory, a new or an 
exchange teaching assignment, a 
trip on a freighter, a cross-country 
drive. Each of these phrases may 
become very meaningful and crea- 
tive ways of learning—especially if 
some of them are done with the 
“learners” we teach. An all-day 
hike in the woods with a ten-year- 
old gives new meanings to what we 
read about child growth and devel- 
opment. A visit to a factory where 
assembly-line procedures are used 
will probably strengthen the belief 
that a classroom (for learners of 
any age) should provide a variety 
of activities and a frequent change 
of pace. 

Each item in the list, and these 
are but a few, offers limitless pos- 
sibilities for creative ways of learn- 
ing. 

Stimulate Others to Join the 
Quest for Learning—“A fellow 
needs a friend.” Most ventures in 
learning are enhanced by an inter- 
ested listener, a strong arm to lean 
on or perhaps a shoulder to cry on, 
and a helper when more hands are 
needed. Such a person is usually 
available and often is waiting to 
be invited to participate in an 











experiment in teaching reading; to 
make a visit to parents who live in 
a less-favored part of the commu- 
nity; to help organize a rock club, 
a book club, a bird club, or a swim- 
ming team. 

Look at What Has Happened— 
“It is time for a celebration!” This 
might well become a familiar chant 
of individuals and groups who un- 
dertake and carry out some new 
experiences in learning. This chant 
would not be limited to making an 
A on a course at summer school. 
It would be heard when a new hob- 
by club gets underway, when the 
first “pot” comes out of the kiln, 
when the first poem gets a spot in 
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the weekly paper, or when a new 
procedure helps clarify “carrying” 
to little Tommy. 


In Summary 


This discussion, directed to edu- 
cational leaders, has proposed an- 
other dimension in learning. This 
dimension, called duality, is a con- 
cept of learning in which the same 
person is both teacher and learner. 
The concept is based on certain be- 
liefs about people and their be- 
havior. The primary belief in this 
concept is that the individual is re- 
sponsible for acquiring new learn- 
ings for himself and for changing 
his own behavior. 


~—s 


“.. the lot of the American taxpayer is an unhappy one, at best, 
and school affairs represent one of the last arenas in public life 
where his voice can still be heard. He can appear at the school’s 
budget hearing, make his speech, and cast his vote according to 
his own values. This privilege has been slowly whittled away in 
most other areas of government operation. Thus his accumulative 
resentment over the shrinkage of his political rights is sometimes 
expressed with a left uppercut to the chin of public education.” 


—Arthur P. Crabtree 


“A Case for Public School Education,” 
Adult Leadership, November, 1959, 


page 130. 
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The Ungraded 


Elementary School 


A Case Study of One School 


HE MORNING session was about 

to begin in the elementary 
schools of the great city. Already 
the daily rhythm and noise of the 
adult-world of industry and busi- 
ness had begun. In all areas of the 
city the child-world was moving 
toward its focal point, the school. 
Toward one school, deep in the 
vitals of the city, the children 
threaded their way on narrow side- 
walks that curbed streets which 
were filled with grinding and 
jostling trucks, buses, and clanging 
streetcars. 

Absilon pulled her navy blue 
sweater tighter as she came along 
the sidewalk shaded by a huge 
warehouse. Its entry was filled with 
trucks and she expertly skimmed 
across the driveway. At the stop- 
light she crossed into the pale early 
sunshine. Absilon was hoping that 
Miss O’Neill would bring the eel 
grass that was needed in the aqua- 
rium. It would be such fun if she 
and Juanita could be aquarium 
keepers next week! Just then Absi- 
lon saw her best friends, Juanita 
and Yoshida, already on the play- 
ground and, with a skip that bobbed 








her little braids she broke into a 
run. 
From the opposite direction Mit- 
suo also hurried toward the school. 
He had attended here since he was 
in kindergarten. His father said 
that next year the family would 
move because Mitsuo, the young- 
est, would have completed elemen- 
tary school. Today Mitsuo was 
carefully carrying a book under his 
arm in what he thought was a non- 
chalant manner. He had already 
decided to approach Mr. Becker 
with the book before the class had 
settled down. Mitsuo was thinking 
how hard it was for him to talk 
with some people even though he 
liked them and how easy it was for 
his friend Kenneth. Rehearsing the 
explanation of how his father had 
helped him with the reference book 
last night, Mitsuo was diverted by 
Jimmy’s shout of, “Hey, Mitzi! 
Wait!” 

Walking toward the school on 
another street, Yolanda and Man- 
uella were discussing last night’s 
episode of their favorite television 
show. Manuella paused in mid- 
sentence while a double semi- 
trailer rumbled past. Yolanda was 
watching her brother Juan scuffling 
with two boys at the corner. When 
she and Manuella got there, the 
boys had gone on ahead and were 
emerging from the far end of the 
pedestrian tunnel by the play- 
ground. Suddenly Yolanda thought 
of the discussion in her class yester- 
day of things that were frightening. 
Why hadn’t she thought of her fear 
of going through the tunnel? 
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Absilon, Mitsuo, Yolanda, and 
Manuella entered the playground 
simultaneously. My! It seemed big! 
Everywhere the kids were hurrying 
to get in the last strenuous minutes 
of their favorite activity. When 
they entered the building the fa- 
miliar roar of traffic became a 
steady but bearable hum. The clean 
halls with exhibits of children’s 
paintings and other work added to 
the sense of relief. 

The principal and some of the 
teachers were in the hall, ready 
with a friendly word or question to 
the children. To one boy the prin- 
cipal said, “Francisco, how good 
looking you are with your haircut. 
Did your father cut it for you?” 
Flashing a pleased grin, he replied, 
“No, Miss, we bought it.” 

As the principal watched, she 
was thinking once again of the chal- 
lenge these children brought to 
their school—a challenge of com- 
plex individual and social factors. 
For one thing, many of the children 
were new to the city and to the 
school. It was a transient popula- 
tion which, in part, moved in and 
out as work in the fields and or- 
chards indicated. Further, in na- 
tional backgrounds there were the 
preponderant Mexican-Americans, 
many Negro-Americans, the Chi- 
nese- and Japanese-Americans, a 
few Anglo-Americans and others— 
but Americans all. Half of the chil- 
dren lived in homes broken by 
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divorce or of less formal arrange- 
ments. An equal number came from 
non-English speaking homes. Ho- 
tels and rooming houses were the 
physical homes for a large major- 
ity of the children. Of the whole 
school population, only four chil- 
dren lived in one-family dwellings. 

How could the school be organ- 
ized to meet the challenge of these 
children and their environment? 
What plan would best insure that 
these children’s multiple needs 
would be met? The usual graded 
structure of an elementary school 
may set up real or imagined diffi- 
culties in providing for the range 
of individual differences in a typ- 
ical class. The subject matter and 
teaching materials—and even teach- 
ing techniques—tend to be classified 
by grade level. Promotion practices 
which logically accompany a grad- 
ed structure tend to be fixed and 
inflexible. Because of the lack of 
flexibility to meet individual re- 
quirements, many children face 
psychological threats from the pro- 
motion policies. 

These questionings of the graded 
structure combined with the needs 
of the specific school with its chil- 
dren led the principal to evolve an 
ungraded school. Slowly, over sev- 
eral years and with a stable core 
of supporting teachers, the plan be- 
came clear and practices were de- 
veloped which were consistent with 
the theory and philosophy. 

The ungraded school required 
careful study of children and of the 
combinations of children in class- 
room groups. As much information 


about the children as possible was 
considered, but the choice of the 
teacher was also recognized as a 
prime factor in creating the desired 
classroom atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, some children thrive with 
a quiet, reserved teacher while oth- 
ers seem to need the stimulation 
given by an outgoing, effervescent 
teacher. Both children and teachers 
were considered in the formation of 
groups. 

Even though the initial place- 
ment of children is done in a 
knowledgeable way, it must be fol- 
lowed with continued observation. 
Since flexibility in grouping within 
classrooms is an accepted practice 
and the teachers had had experi- 
ence with it, the next step to flex- 
ibility in the whole-school place- 
ment of children seemed logcal. If, 
in the opinion of the principal and 
teachers, a child would be better 
suited to a faster-learning group, 
he could be placed there without 
waiting for the end of the semester 
or school year. Moving a child from 
one classroom to another, when 
needed, is easier in a flexibly grad- 
ed school. 

Loosening the grade-level struc- 
ture had’ effects on the curriculum 
which were noteworthy. Teachers 
felt encouraged to adapt subject 
matter to individuals and groups. 
Techniques which teachers liked 
and felt secure in using were con- 
tinued and others were added. 
Within the adopted curriculum, 
which was still held as_ basic, 
the teaching-learning process was 
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better paced to the development of 
individuals and groups. 

Changing from the usual graded 
structure does not in itself result 
in a better curriculum, more whole- 
some group relationships, or better 
and more effective living. The chil- 
dren may no longer be designated 
by such labels as “first graders,” but 
it cannot be assumed that a change 
of terms is enough. The change 
only opens the way, but it does not 
automatically result in an improved 
school for children. 

The children’s social behavior 
was included in the study of each 
child. The school, through its 
teachers and principal, helped chil- 
dren to know the glow of happy 
relationships with others. They 
worked especially for peer accept- 
ance and for each child to feel that 
he was “a good guy” or “my friend.” 
They helped children overcome 
their inept or misunderstood social 
gestures. They watched with inter- 
est the lack of social barriers among 
children from diverse groups. From 
the youngest years the children saw 
no rejection for reasons of race, 
nationality, or religion; and they 
progressed through the school with 
an unusual acceptance of differ- 
ences, 

The understanding and support 
of the teachers is important in an 
ungraded school. The teachers 
taught the usual content and skills 
as suggested in the course of study 
plus an intensified and broadened 
program. They helped the children 
see the use of what they learned, 
because their world placed limited 
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value upon school learnings. Be- 
yond that, each child needed to 
learn to take pride in his achieve- 
ments. There was undoubtedly 
beauty in the shapes and shadows 
and textures of the warehouses that 
crowded the streets, but children 
needed to be taught to recognize 
this beauty. They, more than chil- 
dren in more privileged areas, 
needed planned contacts with the 
heritage of the beautiful and fine 
in our culture. 

The teachers made special ar- 
rangements at the Christmas season 
for many kinds of esthetic experi- 
ences—music, dance, color, stories, 
and poetry. They said, “We pro- 
vide in the school the most beauti- 
ful part of the season which our 
children will have.” In the spring 
each class took its turn at picnick- 
ing on the small square of green 
shaded by one tree—an experience 
which was savored. 

The long after-school hours were 
filled with a playground program. 
For children of all ages there were 
choices of activities including 
crafts, stories, hobbies, table tennis, 
and the seasonal types of games. 
Clubs and tournaments were 
planned. The children were taught 
what and how to play as a re- 
source for both their childhood and 
adult years. 

A plan for reporting to parents 
was devised that was suited to the 
school’s program and to the par- 
ents. In an industrialized area the 
parents were often unwilling or 
unable to attend the typical par- 
ent-teacher organization meeting. 
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Conversations with parents provid- 
ed a good method for principal and 
teachers to deal with the concerns 
of individual children. The parents 
responded to the personal atten- 
tion they received and to the aware- 
ness that others were working for 
their child. When a parent was as- 
sured, “Of course, I will wait until 
five o'clock when you get out of 
work,” he met the appointment 
promptly and was motivated to 
make extra efforts for his children. 

A desirable school-community re- 
lationship is characteristic of any 
good elementary school, rather than 
unique to an ungraded school. The 
role of this case study school is 
worth noting, however, in this re- 
spect. The school recognized that 
some children required milk and 
supplementary nutrition, tonsilec- 
tomies and other medical attention, 
shoes and other clothing. Fre- 
quently individuals in the commu- 
nity, service clubs, and other groups 
provided them. In one upper grade 
class eleven children needed glass- 
es and only two families could 
meet the expense. A service club 
provided the nine pairs of glasses. 


Help also came from churches 
and their youth organizations, from 
health agencies including hospitals 
and clinics, from both school and 
public guidance clinics, and from 
public agencies. The contributions 
of individuals—such as the beauty 
operator who clothed one boy— 
should not be overlooked as evi- 
dence of community interest and 
tangible support of the school. 

A few children provided for their 
own needs. For several years Em- 
mett sold newspapers on a bank 
corner. He gave half his earnings 
to his mother and he used half for 
his clothing and other expenses. 
The employees in the bank report- 
ed, “Emmett is working his way 
through elementary school.” 

The ungraded school is seen by 
some educators as one of the more 
promising developments in elemen- 
tary education. Almost twenty years 
ago the plan seemed a promising 
one to one principal for one par- 
ticular school; and in that school 
it proved to be a structure within 
which administrators, teachers, and 
children could live and learn hap- 
pily and well. 


se 


We can be as strong as each individual wishes us to be. We 
can be as weak as our divided actions make us. 


—SDEA Journal 








Location of the 
1960 International Convention 


By Elizabeth S. White 


Ww" is the magic of the Greater Miami 
Area? Is it the climate? Is it the entertain- 
ment? Is it the bubbling youth of the metropolis? 
Is it the composite efforts of pioneers who are 
attempting to build an economically sound cul- 
tural community? Or, is it the interesting Indian 
background? Let’s take a look at the area and— 
you be the judge. 

Miami carries the influence of its Indian his- 
tory. The name Miami comes from the Calusa 
Indian word Mayaimi, meaning “Big Water.” In 
1895 the town had two residences. Incorporated 
the following year, its voters numbered 380. The 
oldest building was part of Fort Dallas, erected 
in the early 1850's as a fortified stockade during 
the Second Seminole War. Today the area has 
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more than two thousand small in- 
dustries and a permanent popula- 
tion close to a million. In addition, 
three to four million tourists visit 
here in a one-year period. 

Miami's four seasons of the year 
blend into each other. The average 
winter temperature varies less than 
ten degrees from that of summer. 
From November through March 
the temperature averages seventy 
degrees. During the summer months 
the southeast trade winds bring 
cooling breezes from over the sur- 
rounding waters and help to main- 
tain an average temperature of 
seventy-nine degrees. 

In this sub-tropical climate a 
variety of sports, entertainment, 
and pastimes can be found: ocean 
bathing, swimming in over-sized 
pools, water skiing, shuffleboard, 
tennis, sailing, golf, bowling, roller 
and ice skating, horseback riding, 
and fishing. The surrounding wa- 
ters teem with more than six hun- 
dred varieties of fish. In the Gulf 
Stream just off shore is a bounty 
of big game fish. Or, those who 
prefer can fish the ocean reefs, 
tidal flats, shallow bays, inland 
lakes, and canals. There is also 
quiet pier fishing—just resting un- 
der a shady palm tree, holding a 
bamboo pole with a long line and a 
hook. 

For a greater thrill many enjoy 
airboat fishing in the Everglades. 
What is an airboat? It is a small 
odd craft which seats three or four 
people. The boat has an aluminum 





Mrs. Elizabeth S. White is supervisor of lan- 
guage arts in the Dade County, Florida, schools. 


hull and a propeller which is turned 
by a four cylinder airplane engine. 
The pilot of the airboat sits in an 
elevated front seat from which he 
can peer over the sleek swamp 
grass as the boat skims along at 
thirty-five to seventy miles an hour 
and journeys back into the Ever- 
glades where no ordinary boat can 
travel. 

Everglades National Park, one of 
the nation’s newest parks, is located 
largely in southern Dade County. 
A sightseeing bus from Miami takes 
visitors thirty miles south into this 
area of unspoiled wilderness, bird 
rookeries, and native animal habi- 
tats. For those who wish a closer 
look, the National Audubon Society 
conducts tours into the interior of 
the park. Many people believe a 
trip to this shallow river of water 
and grass is one of the highlights 
of the Miami area. As one travels 
through the Everglades by way of 
the Tamiami Trail, it is possible to 
see Seminole villages which still 
observe many of the tribal customs. 

A mammoth concrete cobra lures 
tourists to the Miami Serpentarium 
where venom for medicinal pur- 
poses is extracted from the snakes 
before your very eyes. For just plain 
sightseeing you may want to visit 
the Monkey Jungle, where the 
monkeys run loose and spectators 
are caged in; the bird farms, where 
exotic birds exhibit their plumage; 
orchid jungles, where innumerable 
varieties of orchids may be seen 
hanging from the trees; or the 
seaquarium, where divers feed 


huge fish by hand and the trained 
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porpoises perform amazing tricks 
in mid-air. Inside the seaquarium 
numerous strange underwater crea- 
tures may be observed through the 
show windows of the deep tank. 

Fascinating museums, art galler- 
ies, and well-stocked libraries pro- 
vide some of the cultural attrac- 
tions. Vizcaya Art Museum, an 
Italian palace situated in the midst 
of acres of formal gardens and 
wooded plantings, was built by 
James Deering and furnished with 
treasures purchased in many parts 
of the world. This estate was do- 
nated to Dade County to be used 
as an art museum. 

The Spanish Monastery offers old 
world culture in a new world lo- 
cale. Completed in Spain in 1141, 
it was operated by the Cistercian 
Order until abandoned in 1835. A 
few years ago it was dismantled 
and shipped to America where it 
was reassembled in South Florida. 
The garden surrounding this archi- 
tectural gem provides an appropri- 
ate sub-tropical setting. 

Grand opera, ballet, concerts, 
and lectures attract many patrons. 
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Luxurious movie houses, legitimate 
theaters, and night clubs offer en- 
tertainment to suit individual tastes. 

Personal desires may be satisfied 
by a variety of shopping facilities. 
Both discriminating and _ thrifty 
buyers can find merchandise to suit 
their tastes and budgets. In Miami 
Beach, luxury shops on Collins 
Avenue and one mile-long Lincoln 
Road, as well as those on Miracle 
Mile in Coral Gables, rival New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. Many of the 
fashions displayed are locally de- 
signed and manufactured in Miami's 
many clothing industries. A variety 
of coconut and shell products may 
also be secured in souvenir and gift 
shops. 

Miami, the gateway to two con- 
tinents, interests those who find 
it convenient to arrive by bus, auto, 
train, or plane. Miami's Interna- 
tional Airport Terminal, a modern 
$25,000,000 year-old _ structure, 
houses a hotel, several restaurants, 
a bank, and numerous shops. Na- 
tionally, the airport rates first in air 
cargo poundage and foreign cargo 
volume and second in number of 
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daily plane takeoffs and landings. 
In one month as many as 250,000 
people arrive by air. One airline 
with operations based in Miami has 
the largest single payroll of any 
industry in the state. 

Until recent years Miami's “sea- 
son” was the winter months. How- 
ever, more and more tourists are 
discovering Miami's pleasant sum- 
mer climate and economical hotel 
and motel rates. These factors are 
attracting increasing numbers of 
tourists and making the Miami 
Area an important summer vaca- 
tion spot. 

Public education is administered 
by a county system which has kept 
pace with the population growth. 
The enrollment for the school year 
ending 1951 was over 75,000. The 
enrollment for the school year end- 
ing 1959 was more than 160,000. In 
1950 there were 83 schools; today 
there are 177. Each school year 
from ten to fifteen new schools are 
activated. Teaching personnel has 
come from all states in the nation 
and from several foreign countries. 
Each year from 700 to 1,000 new 
teachers are added to the payroll. 
All teachers hold four year degrees; 
over 30 percent have had five or 
more years of college or university 
training. In June, 1959, approxi- 
mately 6,000 high school students 
were graduated. The size of the 
educational system makes it na- 
tionally the eighth largest in pupil 
population and calls for an annual 
budget of $67,000,000. 

The University of Miami, estab- 
lished in 1926, has expanded to 


meet the demands of its students. 
Its eight colleges and schools pro- 
vide training for more than 13,000. 
The largest independent institution 
of higher learning in the state, co- 
educational and nondenomination- 
al, it attracts students from every 
state in the union and from sixty 
foreign countries. Research at the 
university has become big business 
as well as offering an important 
service to the community and state. 
Laboratory and field research total 
annually almost $4,000,000. Some 
200 scientists are engaged in more 
than 200 research projects designed 
to benefit mankind and industry. 
In addition to the University of 
Miami, Barry College, a private 
Catholic institution, offers educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities. 

Why are an increasing number 
of residents choosing to live in the 
Greater Miami Area? They are 
building homes at the rate of 15,000 
a year. They have built over 500 
hotels, 400 motels, and 7,500 apart- 
ment buildings. They worship in 
more than 335 churches of all de- 
nominations. They have the advan- 
tages of modern hospitals. Educa- 
tional opportunities are excellent. 
They are finding above-average 
livelihoods in the increasing work 
opportunities, in professional fields, 
retail trades, services and hotels, 
transportation and public utilities, 
construction, and manufacturing. 

This is the foundation on which 
the citizens of the Greater Miami 
Area are building their lives and 
the lives of their children. 
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The International President’s Page 


By Ola B. Hiller 


Have you ever picked up the paper and read a bit of news that sent 
your thoughts racing through the years to trace the way by which you 
have come and to realize that without the influence of that certain per- 
son or event all of life might have had different values, different direc- 
tions for you? Such an experience was mine today. 


She came to our village high school to finish the year for her sister 
who was going to Washington to do government work during World 
War I. She was vivacious, attractive, and in love with life. She devoted 
herself to making us like Latin and English and hurried home in the late 
afternoon to care for her young husband and baby daughter. Then 
tragedy struck. The influenza epidemic left the young mother alone to 
provide for her little girl. 


The courage with which she faced the months and years that followed 
has been a shining example to emulate whenever sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, and disillusionment have come to me. Her heartbreak was never 
apparent to the students in her classes. She seemed to find a new zest 
for life as she tried to make the lessons from literature have meaning 
for us. Without belaboring the point, she never failed to reveal the 
human hopes and values in a poem, an essay, a play, or a novel. Truth, 
beauty, courage, loyalty, reverence, diligence, fairness, kindness, love— 
these formed the basis for the Good Life. She not only taught apprecia- 
tion of these values but she also lived them in her work with us each day. 


In the three years that we knew her there was only one change that 
indicated the depth of her loss. In her first months with us she joined 
in our group singing; and once, at a banquet, she sang a group of solos 
beautifully. Death took the song from her heart. We never heard her 


sing again. But love triumphed and her students knew the full measure 
of her love. 


Today I read that Eunice Hough Johnson was brought home to her 
final resting place in our village. I believe she is singing now. I hope 
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she knows what her life has meant to those who were privileged to call 
her “teacher and friend.” 


In our concern to improve education—to revise curriculum and develop 
new methods of instruction—let us not forget that the quality and char- 
acter of the teacher is more important than subject matter. Let us place 
as much emphasis upon teacher selection and preparation as on the 
development of courses, methods, and teaching aids. Seventy-two thou- 
sand Delta Kappa Gamma women have a responsibility in this vital task. 


The kind of world in which we live today makes necessary a greater 
understanding of the human hopes and aspirations, as well the heart- 
breaks and worries which affect the lives of children and adults. Teach- 
ers are key persons to discover problems and needs in their communities. 
In many cases, they are among the few persons prepared to minister to 
these needs. Where, we may ask, will the teacher fortify herself for 
the tasks ahead? Here, too, we see the Society playing a major role in 
helping its members became persons of strength and inspiration to all 
with whom they live and work. 


The road ahead has many challenges. We must find ways to create 
materials and develop techniques for making the work of the Society 
more meaningful to our members as they face these challenges. Your 
suggestions and ideas concerning such plans will be most welcome. 


Ss) 


A man’s influence depends upon his living up to his ideals in- 
sofar as he can. It is hard to fail, but it is worse never to have 
tried to succeed. All daring and courage, all iron endurance of 
misfortune make for a finer, nobler type of manhood. Only those 
are fit to live who do not fear to die, and none are fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy of life and the duty of life. 


—On the wall of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 





Each for All - - - 





In Washington State 





- TIRELESS effort, happy participa- 
tion, and increasing interest may 
be accepted as criteria of satisfac- 
tion at the culmination of a project, 
then the promotion of scholarship 
legislation introduced, but not 
passed, at the last session in Wash- 
ington state and sponsored by 
Alpha Sigma State of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society might be 
thus described. The legislation was 
not passed because this was a 
money-slashing legislature and the 





Dr. Louise Clement is a member of the faculty 
of Olympic Community College in Bremerton, 
Washington. 


By Louise Clement 


answer to any bill involving money 
was a definite no before the bill was 
even read. 

However, much progress was 
evident: groundwork was substan- 
tial, our educational campaign 
gathered momentum and influential 
supporters, and the political wedge 
is clearly discernible. The road is 
long and rocky, but rewarding. We 
feel that we have much to share 
with our Delta Kappa Gamma sis- 
ters in other states. 

It all began in September of 1953 
when a motion was passed at the 
meeting of the State Executive 
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Board “that the state Legislative, 
Scholarship, and Research Commit- 
tees-of Alpha Sigma State investi- 
gate the potentialities of state 
scholarships for teachers with the 
purpose of spearheading legislation 
if research reveals a positive value 
for such a program.” Later, the 
chairman of the Recruitment com- 
mittee was added to the core group. 

Tireless effort was manifest, for 
several of the original members, 
including the chairman, have served 
through all these years, with long 
work periods often on alternate 
weekends. One member, Ellen 
Adams, came from Port Angeles to 
Seattle, 140 miles by bus and two 
ferries, and rarely missed a meet- 
ing. Others were just as devoted, 
but they lived nearer to the meet- 
ing place and could drive there 
early Saturday morning, work all 
day, and drive home in the after- 
noon or evening. 

Tray lunches were provided so 
that work and conference were 
continuous. Meetings were usually 
held at the Seattle home of the 
chairman, Rosella Roff, or across 
the Sound at the beach home of 
Mona Foster. Only a part of the 
work was the formulating of ques- 
tionnaires, mailing, tabulating, dis- 
tributing data when it was verified, 
and writing radio and TV scripts. 
Mimeographing, assorting materi- 
als, keeping mailing lists and other 
files, caring for correspondence, and 
lesser chores centered at the home 
of the chairman. 

Research at first was directed to- 
ward the teaching profession itself, 


and high schools of the state were 
surveyed to determine (a) how 
many high school seniors planned 
to enter the teaching profession; 
(b) why seniors do not choose 
teaching as a career; (c) how many 
scholarships are available for 
would-be teachers and if any of 
these are unused; and (d) how ef- 
fective, from an actual and realistic 
viewpoint, is the recruitment pro- 
gram within high schools of the 
state. 

The committee recommended 
that legislation not be introduced 
in the 1957 legislative session be- 
cause of the many other important 
educational bills which merited our 
strong support. However, a bill for 
general scholarships which followed 
the points of emphasis in the Delta 
Kappa Gamma report at state con- 
vention was introduced by Mrs. 
Epton, representative from the 
Fourth District, after consultation 
with the State Board of Education 
and other interested persons. This 
bill failed to pass but it stimulated 
our special committee to look close- 
ly at the merits of general scholar- 
ships (for high school seniors of 
special abilities and talents who 
should succeed in college but for 
economic reasons cannot go to col- 
lege) as compared with the needs 
and merits of scholarships for fu- 
ture teachers only. Results of this 
study within the state and other 
studies in the nation regarding state 
supported scholarships led to a 
comprehensive review of the many 
factors which should be considered 








in spearheading any legislation for 
scholarships. 

The conclusions based on factual 
evidence were clear: Many of our 
talented youth are denied, because 
of financial reasons, training which 
would serve both themselves and 
the nation in future years; mental 
capabilities are not bestowed ac- 
cording to any set social or eco- 
nomic pattern; the state and the 
nation are losing some of the best 
potential for lack of development. 
Thomas Jefferson spoke more than 
empty words when he proposed 
many years ago that the Common- 
wealth of Virginia pay for the 
education of one hundred of her 
brightest students. By so doing, he 
maintained, the state would insure 
competent leadership in the years 
to follow. How intensely these Jef- 
fersonian sentiments reverberate in 
the minds of those who have seri- 
ously studied the findings of our 
Special Research Committee! 

The report at the state conven- 
tion in April, 1958, included a two- 
part survey: (1) The Status of 
Teacher Recruitment in the High 
Schools of the State of Washington, 
1956-1957; (2) The Status of the 
1956 High School Seniors One Year 
After Graduation, 1957. Among 
pertinent facts presented may be 
listed: 


1. About 73 per cent of the high school 
counselors and principals answering the 
questionnaire felt that there are not 
enough scholarships available for teacher 
education; 


2. About 64 per cent favored a state 
supported general scholarship program; 
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8. Nearly 90 per cent suggested an 
amount between $200 and $500 annually 
for each scholarship (The idea was 
repeated many times that the scholarship 
need is for worthy but financially re- 
stricted students; therefore, a scholarship 
should be supplementary and not total 
for mentally qualified, industrious, ambi- 
tious, and resourceful students); 

4. Nearly 40 per cent felt that there 
were well-qualified high school graduates 
who would have prepared for teaching 
had they been able to afford a college 
education; 

5. Many reported high school seniors 
who could not have attended college had 
they not received scholarships, loans, and 
other financial assistance (The Un‘versity 
of Washington had to restrict its scholar- 
ships to high school seniors whose grade 
point average was 8.7 and above); 

6. Drop-outs after the first year in col- 
lege showed 32 per cent for scholastic 
failure and nearly 20 per cent for lack 
of funds (This astounding mortality of 
more than 50 per cent of college fresh- 
men warrants further study to determine 
whether or not we are sending the right 
students to college, and whether or not 
we are failing to help those who need 
help the most); 

7. Obtaining a scholarship, even a 
small one, seems often to be the deciding 
factor of college attendance (Parents will 
be more inclined to make a special effort 
if the student has demonstrated merit 
and the faith of outsiders). 

In addition to the above general 
information from counselors and 
high school principals, more than 
four thousand high school seniors 
answered a questionnaire concern- 
ing (a) their plans after high school 
graduation, (b) their financial abil- 
ity to attend college, (c) their at- 
titudes toward teaching as a profes- 
sion, and (d) their desire and need 
for scholarships and college prefer- 


ence. 
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Information was also presented 
from reports of state institutions of 
higher learning within the state re- 
garding scholarship recipients, the 
administration and adequacy of 
their scholarship program, and oth- 
er related areas. 

On the national level, twenty-two 
states have state supported scholar- 
ships especially for teacher trainees, 
six have general state supported 
scholarships in which teacher edu- 
cation may be chosen, and twenty 
have no state supported scholar- 
ships at all. In nearly 70 per cent 
of the cases the recipient is chosen 
on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment and need, and in 57 per cent 
of the cases there is no obligation 
to repay. In nearly 90 per cent of 
the states the institutions participat- 
ing in the scholarship programs are 
the state supported colleges and 
universities. These programs have 
been functioning on an average of 
nineteen years for teacher training 
and fourteen years for the general 
scholarships. Administration of 
such programs in 88 per cent of the 
states devolves upon the State De- 
partments of Education or the state 
supported institutions, or it is han- 
dled jointly. 

The contact work of this Special 
Committee was outstanding. It is 
by far the best public relations pro- 
gram that the Society has ever had 
in Washington. Much was done 
prior to and during the surveys; 
more was done as the 1959 legisla- 
tive session grew nearer. All inter- 
ested educational groups, P.T.A.’s, 
civic groups with education 


committees, and individuals (both 
local and state-wide, official and 
lay persons ) were reached. Chapter 
committees (legislative, recruit- 
ment, research, and scholarship) 
and chapter officers were supplied 
with mimeographed materials as 
soon and as often as necessary to 
keep the gears grinding for the en- 
tire state membership. The chapter 
legislative chairman was used as 
liaison for this work so as to get 
information and progress to mem- 
bers and local communities both 
before and after the bills were in- 
troduced into the 1959 legislature. 

Two television programs were 
produced; a number of editorials 
and news stories appeared in the 
press; commitments were obtained 
from legislators who were elected 
in November of 1958; mailing lists 
were kept up to date and utilized 
for a steady flow of data to county 
and city superintendents of schools, 
to members of the Allied School 
Council, to the press and radio, and 
to interested friends and lay groups. 
The governor held a two-hour con- 
ference with sixty-five of our work- 
ers and recommended the princi- 
ples presented. The attorney gen- 
eral was consulted; the bill was 
drafted, revised, redrafted before 
being introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Andy Hess of King County, 
along with one of his own initiative 
which included a revenue-produc- 
ing measure because he thought 
this procedure would help our bill 
get to the floor. At the same time 
an exact copy of the bill was in- 
troduced in the House. Both of 





these bills died in the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

A study of our work from its in- 
ception in 1953 to its present status 
of receiving much attention and 
comment during the 1959 session 
would reveal the wheels of democ- 
racy in action. Suffice it to say that 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
in Washington state is encouraged; 
it has strengthened its armor; and 
it is ready for the next legislative 
session with more facts, figures, and 
friends to do the job for the young 
people of this state who now and 
in the future need just that little 
boost—a financial shot in the arm— 
of aid which will be the determin- 
ing factor as to whether they go to 
college and realize their full po- 
tential, whether they will be com- 
petent leaders and citizens, or 
whether they will terminate their 
formal education at the high school 
level. We have proved to ourselves 
that there is a tremendous waste of 
fine talent in our state and we can 
do something about it. 

We recommend that other state 
organizations embark upon such a 
project as ours, a project in the best 
tradition of Delta Kappa Gamma 
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ideals and purposes. We submit 
that they, too, will experience a 
satisfaction similar to that we feel 
in tireless effort, in happy participa- 
tion, and in stimulated achievement 
of “women teachers to the calling.” 

Tangible results may be simpli- 
fied: of $1,500 appropriated by the 
state convention for this Special 
Scholarship Committee nearly $1,- 
000 was spent; a flow of impressive 
data has been circulated within the 
state concerning scholarship needs 
and the clear picture of high school 
potential; all organizations inter- 
ested in directing the future genera- 
tion toward a maximum positive 
growth have been alerted to ways 
and means of realistic achievement 
when such becomes the will of the 
people; the Interim Committee for 
the Study of Education appointed 
by the 1959 legislature has been 
given this problem for study lead- 
ing to a report and recommenda- 
tion at the next session; and our 
own state Delta Kappa Gamma or- 
ganization has been tested, and not 
found wanting, as it pursued a 
dynamic course of study coupled 
with action. 


~~ 


It has been well said that no man ever sank under the burden 
of the day. It is when tomorrow’s burden is added to the burden 
of today that the weight is more than a man can bear. 


—G. MacDonald 












In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


California 


Mrs. Edna Burns of Beta Epsilon Chapter 
on December 22, 1959, in San Clem- 
ente. 

Miss H. Violet Hess of Eta Chapter on 
January 15, 1960, in Encino. 

Mrs. Gertrude Miller Hulse of Tau Chap- 
ter on November 23, 1959, in Miami, 
Florida. 


Mrs. Kathryn C. Shedd of Delta Chapter 
on December 17, 1959, in Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Miss Anna Walek of Xi Chapter on 
November 7, 1959, in Pasadena. 

Mrs. Katharine Hutton Blauvelt Woolf, 
honorary member of Beta Eta Chapter, 
on November 19, 1959, in Altadena. 


Colorado 


Miss Miriam Johnson of Nu Chapter on 
June 30, 1959, in Fort Collins. 


Mrs. Opal B. Riddell of Alpha Chapter 
on January 10, 1960, in Denver. 


Connecticut 


Miss Ethel Marie Flynn of Theta Chap- 
ter on January 3, 1960, in Hartford. 


Miss Cecilia Moran of Lambda Chapter 
on November 2, 1959, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Florida 


Miss Janet Catherine King of Kappa 
Chapter on December 26, 1959, in St. 
Petersburg. 


Idaho 


Mrs. Melvie C. Skordahl of Alpha Chap- 
ter on November 25, 1959, in Boise. 


Illinois 
Miss Lillian Graham of Mu Chapter on 
June 4, 1959, in Rock Island. 


Mrs. Carrie D. Harrington of Mu Chap- 
ter on November 19, 1959, in Moline. 


Indiana 


Mrs. Gladys B. Greenwood of Alpha 
Delta Chapter on December 20, 1959, 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Miss Laura I. Johnston of Sigma Chapter 
on December 24, 1959, in Macomb, 
Illinois. 


Miss Ruth Virginia Wagner of Chi Chap- 
ter on November 27, 1959, in Peru. 


Kansas 


Dr. Mary Patterson Clarke of Omicron 
Chapter on December 27, 1959, in 
Lawrence. 


Mrs. Frances Adams Griffith of Kappa 
Chapter on January 8, 1960, in Wichita. 


Miss Ruby Kay Grow of Chi Chapter on 
January 15, 1960, in Osawatomie. 


Miss Edith Samuelson of Alpha Delta 
Chapter on December 5, 1959, in 
Seneca. 


Louisiana 


Miss Maggie Mareda Hickerson of Ep- 
silon Chapter on July 8, 1959, in 
Shreveport. 











Maine 


Miss Olive E. Smart of Alpha Chapter 
on January 11, 1960, in Bangor. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Helen L. Crandall of Eta Chapter 
on October 5, 1959, in Attleboro. 


Michigan 


Miss Esther Avery of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter on December 13, 1959, in 
Three Rivers. 


Mississippi 

Miss Alethia B. Clemens of Zeta Chap- 
ter on January 13, 1960, in Pass Chris- 
tian. 

Mrs. Lillian E. Duncan, honorary mem- 
ber of Epsilon Chapter on June 28, 
1959, in Greenwood. 

Miss Katie Lou McCain, honorary mem- 


ber of Epsilon Chapter on September 
28, 1959, in Carrollton. 


Nebraska 


Miss Kathryn Gerhart of Xi Chapter on 
December 10, 1959, in Newman 
Grove. 


Miss Grace Young of Epsilon Chapter 
on January 18, 1960, in Lincoln. 


New Hampshire 


Mrs. Ethel Berry of Beta Chapter on 
September 29, 1959, in Portland, 
Maine. 


New York 


Miss Velia Martini of Iota Chapter on 
July 28, 1959, in Niagara Falls. 
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Ohio 
Mrs. Mable Stewart of Alpha Upsilon 


Chapter on January 23, 1960, in Col- 
lege Corner. 


Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Isabella A. Reed of Alpha Kappa 
Chapter on November 19, 1959, in 
Reedsville. 


South Carolina 


Mrs. Estelle H. King of Xi Chapter on 
January 11, 1960, in Hartsville. 


Texas 


Mrs. Frances E. Bradford of Alpha Ep- 
silon Chapter on November 11, 1959, 
in Palestine. 

Mrs. Frances Livingston of Alpha Kappa 
Chapter on November 27, 1959, near 
Seymour. 

Miss Lourainia Miller of Epsilon Chapter 
on December 8, 1959, in Dallas. 

Mrs. R. B. Molloy, honorary member of 
Alpha Rho Chapter, on December 26, 
1959, in Corsicana. 

Mrs. W. G. Wendt, honorary member 
of Alpha Iota Chapter, on December 
10, 1959, in Houston. 


Utah 


Mrs. Blenda C. Turk of Eta Chapter on 
November 29, 1959, in Salt Lake City. 


West Virginia 
Miss Sylvia Reil of Alpha Chapter on 
December 23, 1959, in Huntington. 


Wisconsin 
Miss Christine Christensen of Iota Chap- 
ter on July 19, 1959, in Marinette. 


Miss Lenore McClain of Iota Chapter on 
September 19, 1959, in Marinette. 











orFiciAL AKI" scare 


The official scarf is made of 
heavy red rayon satin with gold 
embroidered letters and 
gold color fringe. 








Official Scarf . . $26.00 
postage ... 50 


$26.50°* 


* Any state or city tax in addition. 








ENGRAVED AKI STATIONERY 


BARONIAL NOTES .. . . White vellum, top fold, size 4”x5”. 24 
engraved sheets, 24 plain envelopes in each box. 


#1212-A Crest with Delta Kappa Gamma name below, engraved in 
gold in the center. 


#1212-B Delta Kappa Gamma key engraved gold in center. 
Price per box — $1.20. Minimum order 6 boxes. 


IVORY INFORMALS ... . Top folded to size 3” x 4”. 24 engraved sheets, 
24 plain envelopes in each box. 


#1225-60 Crest with Delta Kappa Gamma name below, engraved in 
gold in the center 


Price per quire box $1.25. Minimum order 6 boxes 
Any state tax in addition. Postage prepaid on cash orders. 
All orders must be prepaid—enclose check or money order. 
Write for insignia price list 


Official Jeweler to THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


MY MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada—L. G. Balfour Company Ltd. — Toronto and Montreal 
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